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RECORD OF THE LABOUR GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


By BarBarA WoorTron 


I 


CREDIT for the Labour Government’s work in the social 
services must, as is generally recognised, be shared with Lord 
Beveridge. During its first two years of office, the Govern- 
ment was chiefly occupied in writing the Beveridge report into 
the statute book : and now, just over six years after Beveridge 
first published his proposals, the job is pretty well finished. 
That must surely be almost a record for speed of legislative 
parturition. The history of the Poor Law since the Com- 
mission of 1909 and the history of the House of Lords since the 
Parliament Act suggest that thirty to forty years is a more 
normal period of gestation for changes of great social or consti- 
tutional importance. Nor can it be said that what may be called 
the Beveridge Acts were, in effect, agreed measures. It is 
true that the Coalition Government had given the whole plan 
a mild—very mild*—blessing when it was first published ; and 
true also that the House of Commons did not divide on the 
second or third reading of either the main National Insurance 
Act or the Industrial Injuries Act. Approval in principle is, 
however, easily compatible with opposition to a given practical 
interpretation of that principle, as has been shown clearly enough 
by the fierce controversies provoked inside and outside the 
House by the National Health Service Act. In practice, Lord 
Beveridge will—deservedly—enjoy the credit for the ideas 
behind the new social security scheme ; and the Labour Govern- 
ment will—no doubt also deservedly—reap the blame for 
whatever difficulties and annoyances have emerged from the 
actual laws in which those ideas have been embodied. 


If we look at the results as a whole, there are, I think, three 
questions to be asked. First, have the Labour Government’s 
measures filled the gaps in our social security provision and 
taised its level so thoroughly that we can claim to have freed 


ourselves “ once for all of the scandal of physical want for which 

* “The general lines of development of the social services laid down in the Report 
are those that the Government would wish to follow.” Sir John Anderson in the House 
of Commons. Hansard, 16th February, 1943. Italics mine in both quotations. 
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‘ there is no economic or moral justification” >* Second, have 
the differences between one type of benefit or scheme and 
another, which produced such ludicrous anomalies under the 
old order, been successfully removed under the new ? and are the 
services sufficiently neatly joined. for the seams not to be 
irritating to the individual citizen who uses them? And third, 
is the plan as a whole sensible, efficient, and consistent with 
the claims of the citizens of a democracy to take an active part 
in the management of their own affairs ? 

The first question is a double one, relating both to the scope 
of the scheme and to the level of benefits. On the matter of 
scope, the answer is not in doubt. The insurance umbrella 
covers practically everybody: and the few who are not suff- 
ciently protected by this are housed in the National Assistance 
Board’s tents. The National Insurance Act indeed goes beyond 
the Beveridge proposals in providing as generous sickness 
benefit for the self-employed as for the employed, and in 
omitting the elaborate scheme for bringing old age pensions 
only gradually up to the standard level. Completeness may of 
course be regarded as an extravagance rather than as a virtue, 
inasmuch as it is admittedly wasteful to provide benefits for 
classes who are well enough off to do without them. Such a 
view is not, perhaps, impressive in the field of national insurance, 
since the beneficiaries pay—directly and heavily—for what they 
get: more forceful criticism can be made of a system which 
allows people of substantial income to put themselves to sleep 
with veganins and barbitones provided by the taxpayer. 
Nevertheless, I am sure that in the interests of the long run it 
is wise to make light of this aspect of the matter. If a service 
is available for everybody, that spells the end both of means tests 
and of bureaucratic decisions as to who is inside and who outside 
the scheme. It is worth wasting a few favours on people who 
don’t need them in order to be rid of these pests. Indeed, in 
the case of very expensive services, it may be preferable to pro- 
vide something less ambitious for all, rather than a better service 
for a limited class. The Family Allowances Act, which just 
anticipated the Labour Government, with its five shillings 
(less tax!) for the children of our few surviving millionaires 
was a fine example in this respect. 

The worst gaps that needed to be (and have been) filled were 
certainly those concerned with ill-health. On the financial 

* (Beveridge) Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services, Paragraph 455. 
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side, the assimilation of disability with sickness benefit has 
established the principle that sick pay goes on at an unchanging 
rate as long as you are ill: instead of, as formerly, dropping to a 
lower figure when your illness had continued for a long time and 
your own resources were likely to be exhausted. As for needs, 
the demand for medical and dental attention and appliances has, 
as everybody knows, enormously exceeded expectation. Three 
million people have obtained or are in process of obtaining 
spectacles and 130,000 are going to the dentist every week.* 
There is no particular pleasure in wearing spectacles if you do 
not need to, still less in visiting the dentist. I do not see what 
interpretation can be put upon these events except that enor- 
mous numbers of our fellow citizens must have been enduring 
preventible bodily inconveniences because of the cost involved 
in getting these attended to. 

Whether we can yet congratulate ourselves on the adequacy 
of protection against want is not so certain. One of the saddest 
experiences of those who have fought long and zealously for 
real security for all has been to watch the inflation insidiously 
catching up on their advances. The standard rates of benefit 
that Beveridge proposed in 1942 were 245. for a single person, 
40s. for a married couple: the actual rates under the present 
Act are 26s. and 425. respectively. There are no really reliable 
indices which enable us to estimate whether the increase in the 
cost of living since the end of 1942 has been more or less than 
8; per cent. But there is a great deal of tragic experience about 
the difficulty of living on 26s. a week at present prices. True, 
if that is literally all you have, the National Assistance Board 
will help with the rent: but that involves a means test again : 
and the world in which we all pay our insurance contributions, 
secure in the knowledge that these do really provide enough to 
fall back on in sickness, unemployment, or old age, seems as far 
away as ever. I do not suggest that it would have been 
feasible in present circumstances to have provided mote 
generous benefits: but it is depressing to have to run so fast 
in order so nearly to stay in the same place. 


II 


On the second question, that of anomalies, there is much to be 
set on the credit side. In the insurance fields, at any rate, we 
* Hansard, 21st January, 1949, 533. 
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have travelled much nearer to a simple, unified system. Basic 
rates for old age, sickness, and unemployment now all march 
in step: and there has been a great deal of tidying up (and 
levelling upwards) of regulations about dependants, both adults 
and children, whose very existence was previously recognised 
ot ignored according to the caprice of the particular Act under 
which benefits were claimed. Gone are the days when a man 
went off the panel before he was well, because to be officially 
sick was so much worse a financial proposition than to be 
officially unemployed. Gone too are the days when the level 
of sickness benefit that a man could draw, or his chance of 
getting false teeth off the panel, depended on the health records 
of the other members of his approved Society, or the efficiency 
of the Society’s administration. 

One big discrepancy does, however, remain. Rates under 
the National Industrial Injuries Act are still much ahead of 
ordinary insurance benefits. This is in line with the Beveridge 
Report, though the Act goes further than Beveridge proposed ; 
and it is certainly also in Jine with trade union policy. What is 
sometimes called the “ blood-money argument ”—thai anyone 
who is injured at work not only needs, like other invalids, 
medical care and something to live on till he gets betier, but 
must further be compensated for the added injury that his 
accident would never have happened if he hadn’t been an 
employed person—this argument has always carried great 
weight with the unions. There are some practical grounds for 
respecting it, chief of which is the risk that if special rates are 
not paid for industrial injuries, there may well be a spate of 
common law actions for negligence by workers against their 
employers—many of which will be lost at the cost of every- 
one’s time and temper. Moreover, the assessment of industrial 
injuries on the basis of the percentage rate of disablement 
marches in step with the treatment of war wounds: and that 
perhaps makes sense. Nevertheless, the arguments for a single 
insurance system in which equal provision is made for all who 
are unable to earn, for whatever reason, are also very strong. 
The leg which is broken because its owner slipped on the stairs 
at work takes no longer to mend, and presumably feels just the 
same, as the leg which was broken on the domestic doorstep. 

Whatever view we take of the differentiation in rates of benefit, 
the transfer of provision for industrial injuries from “ work- 
men’s compensation ” to the general insurance scheme is a most 
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werful solvent of vexatious anomalies. Seldom can the 
funeral of a body of statutes have evoked less mourning than 
the passing of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Here and 
there an occasional lawyer perhaps wiped away a surreptitious 
tear for the litigation which will be no more; but even the 
insurance companies, to whom a vested interest in the old 
system has sometimes been attributed, appear not to have re- 
garded it as really lucrative business. And the citizen, who has 
now to master one procedure instead of two, and whose right 
to benefit now depends upon his own insurance status and not 
on the solvency of his employer, has everything to gain from it. 

Outside insurance matters, the Health Service and the 
National Assistance Act between them have turned upside down 
and inside out the machinery for looking after the sick and the 
aged. Old boundary lines have been wiped out, and with them 
old anomalies swept away; but the soil around the new 
boundaries is disagreeably fertile for the growth of a fresh strain 
of anomalies. The aged in particular are so much everybody’s 
business that one fears lest some individual Darby or Joan should 
end up by being nobody’s business. In the social services 
generally, it is perhaps possible to discriminate between people 
who are well and people who are ill : but as we grow older, the 
no-man’s-land between these two clear categories—the state of 
ailing without being definitely sick—becomes larger and larger. 
This led to tiresome regulations in the old days when the 
Assistance Board could give “ extra nourishment,” while only 
the Public Assistance doctor could order medicines, and all the 
patent foods had to be classified on one or other side of the line. 
Now we have a new division of function: the local authority 
is to look after the old people in their homes, providing, for 
example, home helps to do the housework: the National 
Assistance Board is to pay them their pensions: and the 
Regional Hospital Board is to take them into hospital when they 
are no longer fit to manage for themselves. It will be a miracle 
if this trinity manages to keep such a harmony of spirit and 
action that the citizen preserves faith in its unity. 

And the new anomalies are by no means confined to old age. 
Who, for instance, should cut our corns under the new dispen- 
sation? The chiropodist is not a doctor, so perhaps the 
National Health Service ought to keep out of it: but then why 
should feet be treated differently from eyes or teeth? Or take 
the problems of convalescence.. If you go straight from 
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hospital to a convalescent home, that is all part of the free 
service ; but if you go home first, and then find that you’re not 
really fit and must get away for a while, the local authority will 
charge you a guinea a week for a “ recuperative holiday ”: 
yet in the very next bed you may find the straight-from-hospital 
convalescent paying nothing at all. That must seem very unfair. 

Perhaps these are trivialities. But they are the kind of 
trivialities which are apt to get out of proportion in the eyes 
of the consumer of the social services. It is encouraging, 
therefore, to find that at other points the consumer’s feelings 
have been clearly imagined and properly respected. In this 
connection, even changes in vocabulary have their significance : 
we can, for instance, rejoice to see the end of the “ homeless ” 
and the “ destitute.” In more substantial matters also, a proper 
regard is shown for personal dignity. As the Minister of Health 
emphasised in introducing the second reading of the National 
Assistance Bill, those who are in receipt of allowances from the 
Assistance Board will handle these themselves, so that the old 
age pensioner living in one of the new homes for old people 
“goes in a perfectly respectable and dignified way to the hotel 
and pays the charges that the hotel makes ” and “ so far as such 
a petson’s neighbours are concerned in the same hotel, they do 
not know who is putting that person in a position to pay the 
charges.”’* 


IIT 


My third question demands a rather broader view of the social 
services than that of the individual consumer. From such an 
angle, we must, I think, admit that many imperfections are still 
visible. One cannot help feeling that the social security scheme 
is rather like the picture which would result if a canvas were 





[ 


divided into squares, and a number of artists independently 5 


commissioned each to fill one of these. The result is bound to 
be bizarre, even if care has been taken to choose all the artists 
from the same school, and even if they have sometimes dis- 


cussed the project with one another. I have in mind particu- § 
larly, in the use of this analogy, the complexity and confusion of § 
the back-and-forth payments between the citizen and the state. 7 


We are now directly paying out insurance contributions and § 
income tax: and we are getting beck insurance benefits, food § 


* Aneurin Bevan. Hansard, 24th November, 1947. Col. 1616. 
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subsidies, family allowances, and income tax allowances. It 
does begin to look as if there was a place for some version of 
the project originally associated with the name of Lady Rhys 
Williams and recently brought to the fore again,* which would 
in effect strike out the items that balance on both sides of this 
account. The common feature in all the variants of this plan 
is the direct payment to evety individual of a regular monetary 
allowance from the cradle to the grave, with the consequential 
abolition on the one hand of some, or all, of the allowances 
now payable in special circumstances only (such as old age or 
incapacity), and on the other hand of allowances and differential 
rates of taxation under income tax law. Perhaps also we have 
here the answer to the vexed question of the food subsidies. 
These payments, which must surely be included in the social 
service programme, ate one of the most severely criticised 
features of the Government’s policy. Personally I have never 
been able quite to share the fury which the subsidies arouse 
amongst many economists: chiefly because they seem to me to 
provide a necessary protection for the very poor, and to provide 
it in a form which is distinguished by the virtue of generality 
which I have already applauded. But the subsidies are expensive: 
at their present rate of £484 millions a year, they are running 
at just about {10 per head per annum. Also from the 
Government’s own point of view they are a most ungrateful 
form of expenditure : how many families of three remember to 


thank Sir Stafford for a contribution of £30 a year towards their 
food bills ? 


The attraction of the Rhys-Williams type of proposal would 
be that it might achieve the object of the food subsidies (as well 
as those of insurance benefits and tax allowances) in a much less 
objectionable (and less administratively cumbrous) form. More- 
over, a direct monetary payment to all and sundry is the perfect 
anti-slump weapon—very handy to have in the armoury just in 
case full employment is not as well established as it appears to 
be. You put the payment up if a slump threatens, and cut it 
down in an inflationary situation. But for everybody to become 
a state pensioner (and no questions asked) would mean a 
tremendous shock to deep-seated conventions. It has taken 
us a century to get emancipated from less eligibility: this new 
proposal might be described in a slightly different sense as no 


* In Professor James Meade’s Planning and the Price Mechanism, p. 43, and (in a diluted 
form) in the programme of the Women’s Liberal Federation. 
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eligibility at all! Yet it is possible that, whatever the colour 
of our next few governments, something of the kind is not very 
far away : it is talked of, for its anti-slump virtues, even amongst 
American economists. The question whether it appears as a 
revolutionary innovation or merely as a simpler method of 
continuing what has in fact been going on for a long time, is 
no doubt a matter of the complexion of the Government which 
happens eventually to introduce it. 

Finally we must consider what is probably the most formi- 
dable indictment against the broad design of the Government’s 
social security scheme—the familiar charge of bureaucratic 
administration and excessive centralisation. The detailed accu- 
sations on this charge sheet are numerous and inter-related, but 
they may perhaps be conveniently grouped under the heads of 
the Government’s attitude towards voluntary societies : towards 
local authorities: and towards direct or indirect methods of 
democratic control. 

The record about voluntary societies is mixed. A passion 
for tidy and unified administration has not prevented the 
National Assistance Act from leaving doors wide open for 
co-operation. The National Assistance Board has amongst 
other things the duty “to make provision whereby persons 
without a settled way of living ” (what a gentle and charming 
description of tramps!) “may be influenced to lead a more 
settled life.”* For this purpose the Board is to maintain its 
own reception centres ; but equally it may contribute towards 
similar centres run by voluntary organisations. Similarly local 
authorities may use voluntary societies as agents in their schemes 
for the welfare of blind, crippled and otherwise disabled persons. 
But on the whole voluntary organisations have certainly suffered 
more casualties than they have won victories. The disappearance 
of voluntary hospitals alone would tip the balance ; but to that 
we have to add the expulsion of Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions from the administration of the insurance scheme—a 
step which goes far beyond the recommendation of the 
Beveridge Report that the level of benefits payable under the 
Acis should no longer be at the mercy of the balance sheets of 
financially independent Approved Societies. The wisdom of 
this decision is not easy to assess: it must largely depend on 
administrative considerations not readily accessible to the out- 
sider. Moreover, discussion of the merits of the case has been 


* National Assistance Act, Seciion 17. 
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obscured by the fact that it has been widely regarded as a breach 


, of election promises. Perhaps it is sufficient to remark that 
y there must have been very compelling reasons to induce a 
: Labour Government to take a step which was both open to this 
¢ charge and so extremely annoying to the Trade Unions. 

5 Local authorities, also, have suffered heavy losses. There 
h — fe no new duties substantial enough to fill the gap left by the 


loss of hospitals and public assistance. On the other hand, in 
administrative matters, the merits of local variety have not been 
>. | tuthlessly discounted. The Labour Government was not, of 

| course, responsible for the Education Act of 1944; but it has 
had to shoulder the task of shaping the large administrative 
changes necessary to carry the Act into effect; and in this 


f é instance, at least, the result has not been to force local authorities 

is into a strait jacket. If one authority submits a scheme for a 

of system of multilateral schools, its neighbour can, and does, 
propose the opposite plan ; and both are sanctioned. 

” Indifference to, if not actual preference for, indirect methods 


of democratic control is illustrated by the preservation, not to 
he Ff 5 : , ; 
say the elevation, of the Assistance Board, which is now re- 





2 christened with yet a third name, and acquires the prefix 
* National.” Apart from the question of principle involved, 
; the matter is not perhaps of first-class importance, for the Board 
M- itself costs only a few thousands, and does neither good nor 
iin harm. But it was conceived in sin—the sin of the timorous 
md Government of 1934 which hoped that it could devolve on to a 
— non-elective Board blame for unpopular policies in matters 
ves (in this case the treatment of the unemployed) which are any 
“ government’s primary responsibility; and the provision by 
ed which the salaries of the Board are carried on the Consolidated 
Fund so that its members may be immune from parliamentary 
a ctiticism is a monstrous constitutional anomaly. In practice, 
rn the original hope has not been fulfilled: the appropriate 
a Ministers, now chiefly the Minister of National Insurance, have 
i had to answer to the House for the doings of the Board, and the 
i Board itself is not much more than a phantom. But it would 
of have been pleasant to see the sin of 1934 expiated (and a little 
of money saved) by its demise. 
pe Questions of democratic control are raised also—and on a 
ss scale likely to be of much greater practical significance—by 
wet the constitution of Regional Hospital Boards. The Boards are 


not elected authorities answerable to their electors. They 
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have, it is true, a responsibility to the Minister of Health, and 
through him, Retir to Parliament; but neither the Boards 
themselves not their officers are under the direction of the 
Minister as civil servants would be. Constituted as they are in 
such a way as to include representatives of hospital and specialist 
services, of the medical profession and of local authorities and 
other interested bodies, they may well fee] themselves agreeably 
independent of the public whom it is their business to serve. 
All these developments raise quite fundamental issues. 
Approval or disapproval of the direction in which we are clearly 
travelling must turn on personal judgement as to the part which 
the ordinary citizen ought to play in the management of public 
affairs in the modern democratic state ; on the limitations of the 
stage on which that part should be played ; and on the areas in 
which the variety and the personal satisfaction derived from 
independent local or voluntary action are insufficient to out- 
weigh the conveniences of uniformity. On these enormous 
subjects it would, I suggest, be wise to adopt an experimental 
attitude, and to watch the harvest of experience very carefully. 
It is not at all clear that the division of function between elector, 
elected representative, and independent expert on which our 
society happens (more by chance than design) to have alighted 
at the moment is of necessity the right one either for now or for 
all time. Some degree of increased centralisation is a proper 
consequence of the increased mobility of the modern world: 
London is not as far from Manchester as it once was. And the 
gtowing complexity of contemporary social life makes it quite 
reasonable, and not at all undemocratic, for the citizen to wel- 
come telief from the burden of responsibility for everything 
from sewage to poor relief. Certainly I am myself uneasily 
aware of a conflict between traditional theory and the facts of 
experience which suggests a very pressing need for fresh and 
untrammelled thinking. Traditionally, democratic theory 
teaches, for instance, that democracy works best, and is at its 
liveliest, in small groups, and particularly in local communities 
concerned with the minagement of their own affairs. Yet in 
this country interest in national politics is widespread and 
reasonably alert: interest in local government seems to be | 
almost exclusively confined to the members of local authorities § 
and their immediate friends and relations, or to politically- | 
minded folk who are interested in securing predominance on the 
local council for a political party which they favour on account 
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not of its local, but of its national policy. The county council- 
lors fought and wept for their lost hospitals: do the patients 
know of care? And if they don’t, does that, or does it not, 
justify the trend towards centralised and non-elective authorities? 


IV 


The greater part of the Labour Government’s record in the 
social services is concerned with social security—the greater part, 
but by no means the whole. Indeed the difficulty of covering 
that record adequately within a single article illustrates very 
cogently what a crowded story it is. If social service means 
the provision for the needs of ordinary people, a high place in 
the list should have been given to the establishment of Rent 
Tribunals, a measure which has freed thousands of unprotected 
people from often shocking exploitation ; and something should 
be said for the extension of legal aid to the large classes pre- 
viously excluded, either by the nature of their suits, or by the 
fact that they were one or two rungs above the very bottom of 
the economic ladder. 

Certainly the record cannot be concluded without some 
reference to the Children Act of 1948. The passage of this Act, 
which carries out the main recommendations of the Curtis 
Committee (again after an exceptionally short interval), was 
marked by inter-departmental battles on the grand scale at both 
national and local levels. Champions of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and of the Home Office fought for the bodies of our 
“ deprived ” children, and many a local Education Committee 
viewed the establishment of an independent Children’s Com- 
mittee with savage jealousy. On the face of it, the Act does 
indeed appear to be concerned chiefly with administrative 
matters: the responsibilities of local authorities for children 
who lack parental care are increased: there are new rules for 
boarding out: and the appointment of children’s officers 
becomes an obligation on the local authorities concerned. Yet 
in terms of potential contribution towards the personal happiness 
of flesh and blood people—and small, defenceless people at 
that—this Act may well rank second to none; though, the 
elimination of bad habits of mind, bad buildings, and bad staffs 
is such a slow business that the general election will have come 
and gone long before most of us appreciate the measure of what 
has been done. 
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Such is the record, with its bold achievements, its generous 
and dignified provision for common human needs, its hesi- 
tations and its muddles. “ The sacrifice [of the middle class],” 
says The Observer, “is not without reward. It has saved the 
country from the bitter class struggle which threatens others.”’* 
Certainly, for my part, when I look at the local babies and think 
of the steady decline in infant mortality: when I note the 
unadorned observation made by the United States Government 
for the benefit of its business men that “ Rationing of food is 
still effectively applied in the United Kingdom ” :¢ when I see a 
grandfather reading the evening paper with his new spectacles— 
I do find a new and deep satisfaction in life under the Labour 
Government. And that satisfaction, The Observer notwith- 
standing, is not just relief at having bought off revolution. 


THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT’S 
RECORD IN FOREIGN POLICY 
By W. N. Ewer 


FOREIGN policy is not decided by the will of governments. 
It is, far more than is usually realised, determined by factors 
quite outside their control—by, amongst other things, the actions 
and purposes of other governments. A Foreign Minister is 
not a free agent. He is “in the fell grip of circumstance.” 
His freedom of action is limited, and his policy often inevitably 
dictated, by environment and the impact of events. 

We have then, in considering the foreign policy of the Labour 
Government since 1945, to take account of the world pattern 
in which that policy has been operating. It is a pattern which 
very few foresaw when Ernest Bevin replaced Anthony Eden as 
Foreign Secretary. 

The shape of things to come, and the policy which it required 
on the part of the British Government, then seemed plain 
enough. The shape would still be that which had been created 
and imposed by the facts of war. 


* Leading article in The Observer, 1 a February, 1949. 


tT United States Department of Commerce: International Reference Service 


Vol. V, No. 127. Italics mine. 
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There would be the grand alliance of the United Nations, 
transformed into the “peacetime organisation.” And _ the 
core of this organisation would be the solid partnership of the 
Big Three (or Four or Five) which had been the chief factor in 
achieving victory. Theirs would be the chief responsibility for 
making the peace and in safeguarding it against any revival of 
German (or Japanese or Italian) aggressiveness. And they 
would, in concert, take the lead in the great work of recon- 
struction to which the United Nations would devote itself. 

So the firm basis on which the new order would be built 
would be the partnership of the Great Powers. They would 
not dominate, but they would have to lead. Because major 
responsibility must be theirs, major decisions must be theirs. 
And these decisions would be taken in unison, by partners who 
might disagree, who might have differences to adjust, but whose 
aims and purposes were broadly identical. 

And so the first objectives of British policy must be to 
strengthen and develop the United Nations, and, within it, 
the partnership of the Great Powers which would be the steel 
framework of the new world structure. 

These were the assumptions. But they had in fact no relation to 
reality. They were false because they were based on a false axiom. 
And the story of British post-war policy is mainly one of the reluc- 
tant abandoning of false assumptions, and the gradual acceptance 
of unpleasant realities. It isa process of adjustment which, unhap- 
pily, entails not only practical difficulties, but emotional stresses. 

The false axiom was that there was any real unity of purpose 
between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. They 
had had one aim in common—the defeat and overthrow of the 
enemy powers. That common aim cemented the alliance. 
Once it was removed by victory all unity disappeared. For the 
post-war aims of the Soviet Union and of the Western Powers 
were as opposed as their wartime aims had been identical. 

There had been premonitions of this. President Roosevelt 
had been disturbed by the thought that “the nearer we come 
to vanquishing our enemies, the more we inevitably become 
conscious of differences among the victors.” The Soviet 
demands for territorial acquisitions (in spite of the solemn 
pledge in the Anglo-Soviet treaty), Mr. Vyshinsky’s coup in 
Rumania, the veto controversy, the arrest of the “ sixteen 
Poles,” the demands for Kars and Ardahan and for bases on the 
Dardanelles, had all aroused anxiety. 
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But all these were regarded as “ differences,” to be adjusted 























i 
by negotiation. What was not realised was that the cleavage é 
was not superficial but very deep. There was a belief that the g 
Soviet leaders, in becoming nationalist, had ceased to be ¢ 
Communist. The tempting but misleading analogy of the ( 
French revolution was cited. It was forgotten that evangelism t 
and imperialism can go hand in hand. Because Russian pur- I 
poses were misunderstood British policy became confused and I 
frustrated—and, at times, angry. \ 
Let us first consider Europe. The expectation of the 
Western governments, and of Western public opinion, was I 
simple enough. The overthrow of the Nazi Empire would be I 
followed by a restoration. The countries which Hitler had ( 
overrun would regain their independence: and—with, 
perhaps, some adjustments—their former boundaries would I 
be re-established. In all of them democratic institutions (as 1 
understood in the West) would be revived. This would be 
true, also, of Italy and the “ satellites.” Germany must remain | 
under Four-Power control and tutelage, until she, too, was I 
safely “‘ democratised.” ( 
But the Soviet leaders (they would otherwise have been i 
disloyal to their own convictions) looked forward not to t 
restoration but to revolution. And when talk was of t 
“‘ democracy ” they meant entirely different things from their e 
Western Allies. t 
Now in the West, with its long political traditions and its a 
comparative social stability, restoration came about easily and ( 
automatically. Nor did the Russians make any serious effort to 
interfere with the process. It was in Eastern Europe that \ 
conflict came. n 
Here, for historical reasons, there was no automatic tendency 7 
towards “restoration.” The pre-war regimes had no deep p 
roots. They had been, for the most part, corrupt, oppressive v 
and unpopular. The post-war situation was unstable. Big tl 
changes were inevitable. And, by the accident of war, Russian 
power was, in this area, supreme. t! 
It was inevitable that the opportunity so presented should be fr 
seized. Russian purpose was dual, but definite. There was F c 
the Communist motive—the desire to use power to bring about By 
changes in accordance with Leninist-Stalinist tenets. And B aq 
there was also the new-old urge, deeply ingrained in Russian tl 






thought, to extend Russian (as distinct from Communist) 
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influence, to uproot and remove Western influence—political, 
economic, cultural—from the Slav countries, and to build there 


he a new system which would look for inspiration and authority 
be eastward to Moscow, not westward to Rome or Paris, London 
he ot New York. There was, too, though it is less important, 
sm the unshakable military conviction that security can be assured 
ut- § by the extension of territory : and also (as witness Stalin’s out- 
nd § burst about Lvov and his broadcast on VJ Day) a cruder, old- 
world desire for aggrandisement for its own sake. 
the This Soviet will to dominate (or “ liberate”) Eastern 
vas Europe was pethaps the most important fact in European 
be § politics at the end of the war. The will, and the ability, in terms 
ad of power on the spot, to translate will into achievement. 
th, Had this been realised, both by the governments and the 
ald public opinion of the West, either of two policies could have. 
(as been adopted, though each would have been difficult. 
be The Western Powers, which, though weak “on the spot ” 
ain had, at the time, a massive “ global ” military and economic 
vas preponderance, could have made it at once clear to the Soviet 
Government that any attempt to establish a Russian hegemony 
en in Eastern Europe would meet with their resolute opposition : 
to that it would bring the immediate break-up of the alliances : 
of that it might lead to a new war. That might have proved 
ef effective. For there were many signs, at the time, of a hesi- 
tation, of a division of council in Moscow. There is, perhaps, 
its an analogy with the situation when Hitler first announced 
ind German rearmament, and then regarrisoned the Rhineland. 
; to But such a policy was, in fact, impracticable. Even had the 
hat Western governments realised what was happening, they could 
not have secured the essential popular support for such a policy. 
ncy § The desire for peace and demobilisation was too strong. No 
cep policy which seemed to involve even the remote risk of a new 
sive § war would have been tolerated. The belief in the reality and 
Big the necessity of “ Allied unity ” still dominated popular thought. 
31an The other alternative was to come to an arrangement with 
the Soviet Union on the basis of “ spheres of influence ”—to 
| be recognise that, within a certain area, Russia could do as she 
was & chose without interference or protest from the West: on the 
out | understanding that she would be content with this and would 
ind § abstain from any intervention beyond the agreed line. Again, 
sian there is evidence that the Soviet leaders might have accepted 
List) such an arrangement, that they desired it, indeed, that they 
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believed that it was being tacitly made. Churchill and Roosevelt 
had acquiesced in Russian demands for territorial expansion. 
Churchill had “ informally ” agreed that, if the Soviet Union 
would not interfere in Greece, Britain would allow it a free hand 
in Rumania. The Russians had made a deal of precisely this 
character with Hitler in 1939. There is every reason to suppose 
that they would have been ready to strike a bargain with Britain 
and America in 1945. Whether they would have kept the 
bargain is a matter for idle speculation. Certainly they seem 
to have been implicitly offering it. 

Yet this second policy was as impossible as the first. For, 
in the first place, acceptance of the idea of “spheres of 
influence” would have involved renunciation of that con- 
ception of the “ one world” of the “ United Nations,” in which 
Western thought at the time passionately believed. It would 
have involved renunciation, so far as Eastern Europe was 
concerned, of the ideals of free democracy and of national 
independence for which we believed ourselves to have been 
fighting. And, in the case of the East European allies, it would 
have meant the deliberate and cynical desertion of precisely 
those elements which had fought with us against Hitler even in 
the dark years when Stalin was virtually his ally. British public 
opinion, in 1945, would neither have understood nor tolerated 
such a policy. 

Neither of the two logically possible policies was, therefore, 
politically possible: since neither would have had public 
support. And the Government itself wavered between the 
two impossible possibilities. It could neither condone nor 
oppose Soviet—or Soviet-inspired—actions in Eastern Europe. 
It hoped for the best and then angrily protested against the worst. 
It supported, but could not protect, those parties or persons 
which it regarded as democratic, but which the Russians regarded 
as “ reactionary ” and, above all, as “ Westernized”: thereby 
confirming Soviet suspicion that the Mikolajcziks and Petkovs 
were “‘ Western agents,” who must be liquidated if their 
countries were to be made completely “loyal” to Moscow. 
It was not until the “ rape of Czechoslovakia ” that reality was 
faced by public opinion. And by then it was too late either for 
resistance ot for appeasement. 

The consolidation of Eastern Europe under complete Soviet 
control was an accomplished fact : nor was the position seriously 
affected by the revolt of Jugoslavia. 
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Already, a few months before, Russia had openly avowed her 
policy. Any pretence of desiring unity had been dropped: 
first by the compelling of the “ satellites ” to reject the offer of 
“Marshall Aid,” then by Zhdanov’s proclamation at the 
founding of the Cominform, that the old doctrine of the 
division of the world into two hostile “ camps ” was again a 
fundamental article of Bolshevik faith. 

The turning point had been Mr. Molotov’s visit to Paris to 
discuss the Marshall offer with Mr. Bevin and M. Bidault. 
The invitation to Russia to participate in a joint plan for Euro- 
pean recovery was the last attempt at four-power co-operation 
and at the restoration of any kind of European unity. 
Mr. Molotov’s withdrawal was decisive. And British policy, 
hesitant for two years, suddenly became positive. Four-power 
unity, European unity, were dismissed as unattainable. The 
East of Europe was clearly lost. The purpose now became to 
unite the West and to link it with the American continent, both 
for economic recovery and for security—in case the Soviet 
“camp” should become materially as well as ideologically 
aggressive. “O.E.E.C.,” Western Union, the Atlantic Pact, 
“ European Union ” are the component parts of the new policy. 
Its basis is the acceptance—since there is no alternative to 
acceptance—of the thesis of the two camps. 

Inside Europe Germany has, for obvious reasons, presented 
problems of its own. And yet the overall picture is the same. 
From the signing of Potsdam onwards there was sharp contra- 
diction between theory and reality. The theory was that 
Germany would be governed in “ matters affecting Germany as 
a whole ” by the Four Powers in unison. The Allied Control 
Council would determine policy for the whole country. Each 
commander-in-chief would put that policy into effect in his 
own zone. Those are the principles of Potsdam. But they 
have never, from the very beginning, been put into effect. 
They could not be, for they postulated a unity of outlook and 
purpose which did not exist. 

In Eastern Germany, as in Eastern Europe, the Russians 
acted without inhibitions. Their zone was sharply separated 
from the West, while inside it swift and drastic changes were 
made which wete to give it a political, economic, and social 
shape which would accord with Soviet ideas. In Western 
Germany the British (and, in varying ways, the Americans and 
French) hesitated for two years to do anything which might 
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prejudice the restoration of an Allied unity which had never in 
fact existed. Fusion of the British and American zones 
(though vehemently criticised by the Russians) did not really 
change the situation. And it was not until after the collapse of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers Conference in London in 
December, 1947, that decisive steps towards organising Western 
Germany as a separate and self-contained political and econo- 
mic entity were taken. The parallel with Europe generally is 
almost precise. 

Here then is the clear pattern of British policy in Europe 
since (practically simultaneously) the war ended and the Labour 
Government came to power. First it was conditioned by the 
desire and belief that there could be a community of policy, 
based on a community of purpose, between Russia and the 
Western Allies. Then, very rapidly, came partial disillusion. 
In Eastern Europe the Soviet Union was pursuing, by methods 
which British Socialism must condemn, ‘aims which it might 
partly, but could not entirely, approve. Condonation was 
impossible. So was opposition. The outcome was ineffective 
protest, irritation and angry acceptance of the unavoidable. 
Then came a further, reluctant, realisation. The formidable 
system which had been created in the East might be not static 
but dynamic in quality: it might, under the double urge of 
Communist evangelism and Russian imperialism, attempt the 
overthrow of the divided and discordant “ capitalist regimes ” 
of the West. That realisation has brought the third, and present, 
phase—the effort to unite and organise Western Europe with 
American support—the calling in of the New World to redress 
the balance of the Old. It is a policy which has been dictated 
by events, not by desires. 

Spain and Greece lie, largely for geographical reasons, some- 
what outside the main European pattern. Relations with Spain, 
in this period, have been mainly a sentimental subject, hardly 
worth serious consideration. Greece, in international politics, 
belongs rather to the north Middle East than to the European 
continent. In this area too the main determinant factor of 
policy has been Russian pressure. The Soviet revival of de- 
mands for bases on the Straits and for the cession by Turkey to 
Soviet Armenia of Kars and Ardahan, the suggestion to Greece 
that Russia might lease a base in the Dodecanese, Mr. Molotov’s 
claim to a Soviet trusteeship over Tripolitania, all gave cause for 
misgivings about the sovsiliey of a renewal of the old Tsarist 
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t in southward expansion. And it was Soviet activity in Azer- 
nes baidjan, coupled with the Soviet Government’s failure to with- 
ally draw its troops from Northern Persia on the day appointed by 
> of the treaty, which brought about the first Anglo-Russian clash 
in in the Security Council. 
ern The sequel is suggestive. These were areas in which— 
no- unlike Eastern Europe—British and American armed strength 
y is could be brought to bear as rapidly and effectively as Russian 
armed strength. “ Vital interests”? were endangered. Not 
ope — only communications, but oil: in the case of Britain not “ oil 
our profits ” but oil supplies essential to her economic life. It was 
the clear that here Russia could only advance by means of actual 
icy, aggression, and that aggression would almost certainly mean 
the collision. The Soviet Government hesitated and waited. 
ion. President Truman’s pledge of support to Turkey (and by 
ods implication, Persia) in the event of attack was decisive. Plans 
ght for expansion southwards were called off, and the Soviet leaders 
was contented themselves with angry denunciation of the “ Truman 
tive doctrine ” as evidence of the aggressive intentions of Anglo- 
ble. American imperialism. 
ible But the British Government was left disastrously entangled 
atic in the internal politics of Greece. In Greece when the war 
- of ended, British policy had a free hand, and was not acting under 
the pressure. For Stalin at the beginning kept his “ informal ” 
es” [& promise to Churchill and did not intervene. The Soviet 
ent, — Government did not lift a finger to help the Greek Communists 
vith when their revolt of December, 1944, was crushed. 
ress In the autumn of 1945 there had seemed a fair chance of 
ited recovery. If the British Government had then insisted (as it 
could have insisted) on a wise clemency, on economic and 
me- administrative reform, and on the postponement of political 
ain, | issues until conditions were stabilised, the story might have 
tdly been very different. But the Greek Royalists, whose strength 
tics, wis waning, clamoured for early elections. Right inclined 
ean British officials were not unprejudiced in their favour. Mr. 
> of Bevin was persuaded that it would be “ democratic ” to hold 
de- early elections, and, moreover, that when a duly elected Govern- 
yto — ment was in power, the country would settle down and the 
>ece British troops could be withdrawn. The Left parties protested, 
ov’s | the Liberal Premier protested, several Ministers resigned in 
for protest. But Mr. Bevin (well-intentioned but ill-advised) was 
irist |} insistent. All Greece drew the deduction. Britain obviously 
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wanted the restoration of the monarchy: and, unless the 
monatchy were restored, British economic aid would cease. 
The elections were held. The Royalist and reactionary 
“ Populists ” got their majority. 

That was the decisive moment. From April, 1946, reaction 
has been in power. All hope of appeasement, of reform, of 
progressive democracy disappeared. A new Communist-led 
revolt began. And, without having intended anything of 
the kind, the British Government found itself more and more 
committed to the support of the legal (though corrupt, incompe- 
tent, and reactionary) régime against Communist-led rebels, who 
now received plentiful encouragement and assistance from the 
Soviet satellites across the frontier. And the rebellion has 
grown in strength. In 1946 the forces numbered 7,000; in 
1947, 20,000; now 30,000. There is no end in sight, nor any 
way of escape from the dilemma. To-day the choice has 
become one of continuing Anglo-American support to what 
is, in effect, a monarchist-militarist dictatorship, or of allowing 
the establishment of a Communist military dictatorship, which 
would involve the advancement of Soviet power to Crete and 
the Dodecanese, and a dangerous near-isolation of Turkey. 

The evolution of Eastern Europe has been one of the Govern- 
ment’s chief external preoccupations. The other has been the 
evolution of Southern Asia. 

It was already accepted that the purpose of British rule in 
Arab and Asiatic countries must be to bring about its own end. 
The protectorate over Egypt, the mandate over Iraq, had already 
been relinquished. India, Burma and Ceylon had_ been 
“trained ” through the years for self-government. But there 
was stil] hesitation to take the final step, to withdraw all British 
control, to hand over all power and all responsibility, finally and 
irrevocably, to the Asiatic peoples of the Empire. Nor was 
that hesitation purely an “imperialist” one. There was 
genuine apprehension that withdrawal might, especially in 
India, be the prelude to civil war, anarchy, and collapse. 

The risk was a real one. But it had to be taken, sooner ot 
later. And the prolongation cf British rule would not have 
lessened it. That essential fact was realised, and the bold 
decision taken. The results have proved its rightness, though 
there have been many anxious moments, and—especially in 
Burma—anxiety is not ended. But the great operation (one 
without parallel in history) has been accomplished with less 
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conflict, less suffering, and less disruption than could have been 
expected in such circumstances. The leaders of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon have fully justified what was, in essence, an act of 
faith in their political capacity and political wisdom. 

The policy of decisive evacuation has proved successful in 
India. Why has it been so tragic a failure in Palestine? On 
the surface the problem was a similar one. Was it not equally 
soluble by partition, followed by withdrawal ? 

But though there are similarities there are also great 
differences. In India Hindu-Muslim rivalry was acute. But 
underneath it there was a certain sense of unity, much mutual 
understanding, even a long habit of co-operation as well as of 
conflict. The gap between Jew and Arab in Palestine was far 
greater. It was not a clash of creeds but of peoples entirely 
strange to each other, with different ways of life. And the Jews 
were newcomers. 

The Hindu might fight with the Muslim. He did not object 
to his presence in India or wish that he could be driven out, 
bag and baggage. The Muslim might fight the Hindu. But he 
had no vision of converting all India into a Muslim National 
Home, in which a great incursion of Muslim immigrants should 
outnumber the Hindus. 

Yet even in Palestine partition, firmly decreed and estab- 
lished as a condition for self-government, might have been 
accepted by both sides. But Palestine was not, like India- 
Pakistan, a self-contained area. Nor was it part of the British 
Empire. The problem was, unhappily, an “ international ” 
one: so that the temptation to pass it for solution to the United 
Nations was very strong. Nor, when that decision was taken, 
had the weakness and ineptitude of the United Nations become 
plainly apparent. The Assembly, be it remembered, did accept 
the responsibility, and did call for an immediate British evacua- 
tion. Blame for the consequences does not by any means rest 
solely with the British Government. 

And even so, though the manner of evacuation is easy to 
criticise, the policy of evacuation was, in itself, probably wise. 
In the long run the problem which has been created by the 
coming of the Jews can only be solved by Jews and Arabs 
themselves. Either there must be a permanent foreign garrison 
and a permanent foreign administration or, sooner or later, Jew 
and Arab must be left alone, to find a settlement by force or by 
agreement. ‘There is no third way. 
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It may prove that these six months of fighting have been 
(as in other cases) the inescapable prelude to a settlement. And 
that a settlement not imposed but reached by the parties them- 
selves will make possible not only peace in Palestine but co- 
operation between Israel and the Arab States. If so the British 
Government’s policy (though not the details of its execution) 
may be justified by its final result. 

For the problem of Palestine is only a part of the wider 
problem of the Middle East and of all Southern Asia: how to 
free that whole vast area from European rule and European 
control, and how at the same time to ensure for it security, 
stability, internal freedom and economic prosperity. Main 
responsibility for the success or failure of this revolution (for it 
is a revolution) must lie with the Eastern peoples themselves. 
But the transfer of that responsibility is the final task of the 
former rulers. And the contribution of these four years to the 
caftying out of that very difficult task may come to be seen— 
when it can be seen in perspective—as one of the greater 
achievements of British statesmanship. 

The darkest spot in the Asiatic picture is not Palestine but 
the South East. There the problems have been more intricate. 
A great Chinese immigration has complicated the question of 
nationality. The years of Japanese occupation destroyed any 
continuity of evolution. The French and Dutch Governments 
have proved wanting both in imagination and in courage. 
Now comes the possibility of a Chinese pressure akin to that of 
Russia in Europe, inspired by the same dual motives of 
Communism and nationalism. 

Both in East and West great changes have come about in the 
world pattern in these four years. They have been brought 
about by “dynamic” forces, inspired by revolutionary aims. 
The British Government, seeking stability and peaceful evolution, 
has come everywhere into conflict with the “‘ camp ” of violence 
and “dynamism.” That has not been a deliberate choice, but 
the inevitable outcome of events. The criterion by which its 
policy will, in the long run, be judged is whether or not conflict 
brings war. But either way it will be a crude judgment. For 
the answer to that tremendous question depends upon a whole 
complex of factors beyond the grasp of any Minister or any 
government. 
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“APARTHEID”—SOUTH AFRICA’S 


NEW NATIVE POLICY 
By I. S. Lioyp 


IN 4 speech to the Foreign Press Association in London, 
Mr. Eric Louw, the South African Minister of Economic 
Development who represented Dr. Malan at the Common- 
wealth Conference, sought to disarm what he described as a 
campaign of criticism' against the new government in South 
Africa, a campaign especially directed against its native policy. 
Employing such broad and unscholarly epithets as “ moon- 
shine ” he endeavoured to induce his listeners, and the British 
public, to accept the argument that “ apartheid” was a con- 
structive policy which paid great attention to “the most 
elementary human rights,” and which provided the only practic- 
able foundation for racial harmony and co-operation in the 
Union. This policy he said had been “ vatiously represented as 
one of aggression, racialism and unjust discrimination,”and his 
further remarks implied that this was a gross distortion of its 
motives and methods. 

Such a vigorous defence must have caused some surprise to 
those who thought that no defence was possible. But a mere 
denial, however vigorous, is not really a defence, and it is 
therefore of considerable interest to enquire whether such a 
defence is in fact possible. To do this, it will be necessary to 
consider the policy and the background of political and economic 
realities in South Africa against which it must be set. 

If there is to be any considerable discussion of apartheid— 
and it is most important that there should be for the policy is 
one which affects not only South Africa, but the whole southern 
African continent—it is necessary that the full facts of the 
situation should be made widely known. This will not redound 
entirely to the disadvantage of Dr. Malan’s government, though 
it will certainly show that little credit should be given them for 
their policy, for it is the purpose of this article to show that the 
policy has been produced by long-run trends in South African 
society, and that an explanation of racial discrimination must be 


Since Mr. Louw is justifiably resentful of what he regards as ill-informed criticism 
emanating from those inexperienced in South African affairs, it is necessary to state at 
the outset that the author is a South African born and bred, who has recently had the 
Opportunity of spending five weeks in the country since the new government’s accession 
to office. After an absence of three years on research at Cambridge, this visit presented a 
unique opportunity to a South African to observe the changes which have taken place. 
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sought not in the steaming kettle of present-day politics, but 
in the volcanic subterranean forces which have produced the 
great upheavals in South African history, and which may be 
about to extend the geologically unique great rift valley into a 
racial rift which will be no less perceptible and no less unique, 
The forces with which the South African government is tam- 
pering, under the misguided impression that it controls them, 
are of cataclysmic strength, and every civilised European, both 
within and outside the continent, is not only entitled by a 
concern for human rights, but obliged by pure self-interest to 
observe the actions of the admittedly sovereign South African 
administration. Any intelligent European who has eyes to see 
what is happening today in Asia and Africa, will show no less 
concern for the outcome of events in South Africa than that 
which he should show for the outcome of discussions on the 
international control of atomic energy. The South African 
administration is sensitive to the force of world public opinion, 
a public opinion which finds its outlet and influence very largely 
in the Anglo-American press, and however much it may deny 
the fact, its actions will to some extent be guided by the anti- 
cipated reactions abroad. If these reactions are informed and 
incelligent, based on a real understanding of a most complex 
situation, they may indirectly make a very considerable con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem. It is the purpose of 
this article to contribute in some small measure to this under- 
standing, and to share with a wider public the reactions of a 
liberal-minded South African who has had a unique opportunity 
to observe his country anew and to acquire a new perspective 
in so doing. 

The most remarkable thing about South Africa under Dr. 
Malan is that to the outward eye, and even on quite close 
analysis, it is very little different from the South Africa which 
existed under General Smuts, or, for that matter, under his 
predecessor, General Hertzog. The physical changes are 
hardly noticeable, the basic economic and social trends are 
exactly the same, and the forces which are moulding the destiny 
of native and European in South Africa still operate with all 
the thoroughness which Longfellow attributed to the mills of 
God, mills that to the average South African are completely 
silent, their ominous grinding drowned by the prosperous 
thunder of the great presses of the Witwatersrand. A large 
number of people in Great Britain seem to think that the 
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advent of Dr. Malan, whom they imagine as a sort of academic 
Chiang Kai Shek, or a bearded republican who has his doormat 
designed like the Union Jack, has brought a sudden reversal of 
policy which in itself will aggravate racial tension t> such an 
acute degree that it will lead to open racial strife and political 
ctisis in the near future. There have been published recently 
a number of lurid and imaginative books, some accurate, some 
mischievous, which describe the deplorable conditions of racial 
discrimination and suggest the inevitability of most improbable 
and unlikely events. With its characteristic lack of perspective 
and historical objectivity the yellow press has taken up the cry 
and is endeavouring to inflame opinion in this country and else- 
where not against the endemic bacteria of fear, prejudice and 
ignorance, but against the endermic symptoms of political change. 

The most significant changes in the country ate hidden 
from these observers. These are the attitudes and opinions of 
one’s friends and acquaintances, who seem unfortunately to be 
even less capable of objective and unbiased thought where the 
problem of racial co-operation is concerned than they were at 
the end of the war, and, most significant of all, the attitude of 
the Bantu. There was nothing more striking and disturbing 
than the change in the temper and disposition of the average 
native whom one sees in the streets or meets as a servant in 
ptivate homes or in offices. His cheerful, optimistic and long- 
suffering tolerance is becoming more and more conspicuous 
by its absence, and in its stead has developed a sullen 
resentfulness and discontent, an unco-operative attitude that is 
based on fear and mistrust. It seems that the native in South 
Africa is now in the mood where he is almost prepared to do 
himself irreparable harm and cause himself great privation and 
inconvenience if he can in so doing cause his European masters 
equal or greater loss and inconvenience.' It is the attitude of 
complaint against forces which he can neither defeat nor under- 
stand, a situation which has produced in all highly industrialised 
countries the phenomena of protest against the unsatisfactory 


*D. J. Golding, President of the Coloured Peoples’ Union at the Cape, declared to 
the press, shortly after the introduction of colour segregation on the Cape trains, that “a 
spirit of intense hatred towards the Afrikaner and the European in general is beginning 
to show itself . . Those of us who feel our responsibility in regard to this matter are 
— it increasingly difficult to reconcile our people to the belief that our fight must be 
carried on without losing respect for our fellow S. Africans, and without resorting to 
irresponsible actions.” (Cape Times, 10.9.48.) 

Professor Z. K. Matthews of the University College of Fort Hare has also stated in an 
article, published in the Johannesburg Star that, “‘ In my opinion the signs indicate that 
the African will increasingly spurn the European hand of friendship.” 
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motivations of industrial life—Trade Unionism, the strike, go- 
slow practices and so on—and which is producing in South 
Africa a group of equally irrational phenomena by means of 
which the non-European will endeavour to make his protest 
against racial discrimination and intolerance effective. Just as 
these attitudes are deeply ingrained in the minds of the indus- 
trialised worker, and have a habit of transmitting themselves 
from one generation to another (and thus retarding the solution 
of problems arising from fundamentally changed conditions) 
so is it highly probable that the next two generations in South 
Africa will pay a very high price in terms of racial antagonism 
and social and economic inefficiency for the revulsion which 
present policies and practices are producing in the minds of 
those natives whose hopes and ambitions are being continually 
thwarted. This revulsion has the more immediate effect of 
contributing to a crime wave which 1s characterised py violence 
out of proportion to the objects of the crimes committed, and 
which has done much to harden the intolerance of the negro- 
phobe, and to narrow the vision of the liberal-minded. There has 
been no real effort to analyse the real reasons for this crime wave | 
because the real reasons are unpalatable and unpopular. q 

But though Dr. Malan’s advent to power may be looked 
upon as a symptom of the underlying trends in racial tension 
this does not justify any attempt at an apologia for the new 
government’s theories or practices. The former have no moral 
content or logical structure, and the latter are as little capable 
of achieving their avowed objectives as they are of receiving the 
support of any intelligent South African or the co-operation of | 
the coloured population in their execution. 

The policy of segregation and the practice of racial discti- 
mination are nevertheless nothing new in South Africa. The J 
conflict of liberalism on the one side, racial prejudice and 
protectionism on the other, and the very largely independent | 
physical, economical and social realities of South African life § 
have been going on for a very long time. A great deal of South 
African history can only be explained by this eternal triangle 
and cannot possibly be explained by purely political, economic 
or racial theories. Dr. Malan’s government is a consequence of 
the operation of these forces in the past, and the future of the 
country will be dependent on the outcome of the conflict of 
nationalist policy and administration with the same forces of 
liberal and progressive opinion (which should not be unduly 
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O- underrated) and with the intractable and inexorcisable economic 
th and social facts. There is nothing so dangerous and misleading 
of —§ as the attempt which some people make to find a facile one- 
est ff coloured explanation of recent events in South Africa. They 
as are not really happy until they can apply European political 
us- §}  catchphrases to a situation to which they are about as applicable 
ves | as house varnish to a battleship. 
on P This article thus has a threefold purpose. It must first 
ns) | describe what the present government is doing, and why it 
ith thinks it is doing it. This will be followed by a description of 
sm —} the economic and social environment which will very largely 
ich § determine the outcome of their policies, and finally some 
of | attempt will be made to explain why the forces of racial prejudice 
ally —} and intolerance have been generally in the ascendant. Against 
of § this background it will be possible to attempt some assessment 
nee — of the future. 
and Dr. Malan’s government achieved power through the adroit 
to- | exploitation of a slogan, a slogan which the Nationalist party 
has alleged to be a new solution to the problem of racial conflict. 
ave They called it “‘ apartheid ” which may be literally interpreted 
| from the Afrikaans as “a state of separation.” It is merely a 
ked new word for a very old policy, and the Nationalist election 
sion victory shows that it is still sound politics to put old wine in 
new new bottles. Vintage prejudices, like vintage wines, appeal to 
oral the connoisseur. The old word, in English, was segregation, 
able and this is a policy and practice which in its many forms is as 
the old as South African history. What does it mein? The 
nof § Nationalist politicans have found great difficulty in defining it, 
not because it is difficult to define, but because it is exceedingly 
sCti- difficult to give any definition the appearance of novelty. The 
The © Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. Donges, has defined it thus :'— 
and [ “The policy of the Nationalist party with regard to — means 
dent that in their national development there shall be separation between Euro- 
 Jife |) © peans and non-Europeans, and this will give the non-Europeans an oppor- 
vath tunity of developing their own national character.” 
ngle (The national character of the Bantu is something for which 
omic the European in South Africa is always showing the greatest 


se of § possible solicitude). Though the above is a recent definition 
f the by far the best definition of the “ new ” policy was made before 
ct of =the war, not by a South African nationalist, but by the Prime 
25 of Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Sir Godfrey Huggins, who found 
duly 1Rand Daily Mail, 21.4.48. 
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the precise elaboration of the details of his policy far less embarrass- 
ing than the members of the Nationalist party have found it. 

“‘ While there is yet time and space the country should be divided into 
separate areas for black and white. fa the native areas the black man should 
be allowed to rise to any position to which he is capable of climbing. Every 
step in the industrial and social pyramid must be open to him, excepting 
only—and always—the very top. The native may be his own lawyer, doctor, 
builder, journalist or priest,and he must be protected from white competition 
in his own area. In the European area the black man, will be welcomed when, 
tempted by wages, he offers his services as a labourer, but it will be on the 
understanding that he shall merely assist and not compete with the white 
man . . The interest of each race will be paramount in its own sphere.”! 

This definition would almost certainly be accepted wholesale 
by the present South African Cabinet. It is precisely this policy 
which they are endeavouring to formulate in practical adminis- 
trative measures, and to apply even more rigorously than it 
has been applied in the past. The disturbing feature—and it is 
this which is quite legitimately causing the liberal press some 
concern both in Great Britain and in South Africa—is that 
finding the negative aspects of such a policy far easier to apply 
than the complementary positive (if paternalistic) aspects, the 
government, partly for political reasons, is applying the former 
first. So the tenuous representation which the natives enjoyed, 
and which the Indians were promised, in the House of Assembly, 
is to be abolished. It is, of course, much easier to do this 
than it is to create the structure of limited self-government 
which the natives are promised in their own areas in return. 
Likewise a strict colour-bar is now being enforced on the trains 
in the Cape in order to bring this area into conformity with the 
rest of the Union. This measure has already caused considerable 
tension and disturbance in the Cape peninsular. The franchise 
of the Cape Coloured—a long-standing remnant of the liberal 
policy of the old Imperial government—is to be abolished. 
Apartheid is also to be introduced into the universities, access 
to which has always been very limited to the non-European, 
before any provision for separate higher education in native 
territories can conceivably be created on the scale that is re- 
quired.” Residential segregation is to be strictly enforced in all 
new development areas, and in old areas where possible, a 
measure which can only lead to even more serious overcrowding 

1 W. K. Hancock—Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, Vol. 11, Part 2, p. 101. 
2 Official pronouncements on the University question have been somewhat contra- 


dictory. The Minister of Education has stated (in the budget debate on the education 
vote) that there is no intention to interfere with the autonomy of the universities. 
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of the legitimate native residential areas. The existing mono- 
poly of all skilled trades which European labour possesses is to 
be safeguarded by prohibiting the entrance of natives to any 
skilled trades and professional occupations in European areas, 
and since nearly all basic and secondary industry is in the Euro- 
pean areas (for the simple reason that the reserves are closed to 
European capital by law) the opportunity which the natives 
will have for acquiring these skills elsewhere will be negligible. 
Conscious—however reluctantly they admit it—of the complete 
dependence of the Union’s economic structure on the labour of 
two or three million natives, Dr. Malan’s government has 
decided that this system must be bolstered where possiole by 
migratory labour, thus ensuring the economic without in any 
way endangering the political and social hegemony of the 
European. Where residential urban labour is unavoidable, it 
is to be strictly segregated in special townships which are known 
as locations. These measures are intended to be coupled with a 
considerable development of the reserves and native ateas 
though these are generally admitted to be overcrowded and 
underdeveloped, suffering from severe soil erosion as well as 
from the even more dangerous, if less evident, social disruption 
which is caused in a primitive tribal community by the annual 
migration of a high proportion of the able-bodied men to the 
mines and industry. Here, when the almost unlimited demands 
of the European economy have been met, the native is to be 
encouraged “to develop along his own lines.” The picture 
which this phrase brings to the mind of those who use it 1s 
that of an amiable savage, the miraculous recipient of all the 
virtues, and none of the vices of Eurpean civilisation, sitting 
contentedly in a Transkei cottage weaving homespun while his 
family study the Old Testament in Xosa. Imbibing only the 
practical knowledge and none of the intellectual curiosity or 
philosophical ideals of western education, he will be content 
to leave his own political destiny in the hands of his all-wise and 
benevolent masters. Contemptuous alike of economic and 
political ambition he will achieve in this blissful territorial 
isolation a degree of cultural integration and refinement that 
will rival the greatest achievements of Greece and Rome. 

This in brief is the philosophy and the intended practice of 
apartheid, or, as it is probably more aptly described, segregation 
by numbers. Setting this policy against the realities of economic 
and social life in South Africa, and, ignoring for the moment 
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the very important question of whether or not the coloured 
races in South Africa intend to co-operate in the fulfillment of 
this histrionic policy on which he has not been consulted, the 

uestion may be asked “ is it possible?” If the answer to the 
Best question is “ no,” the reader will be entitled to ask why such 
an impracticable policy has been formulated and why it is the 
subject of serious political discussion in South Africa. 

The facts are very simple and intransigent. The population 
of the Union of South Africa is composed of two and a quarter 
million Europeans, just under eight million Bantu, just under 
a million Cape Coloured, and a quarter of a million Indians. 
The Cape Coloured, as their name suggests, are confined largely 
to the Southern and Western Cape. The Indians are confined 
largely to the coastal belt of Natal to which they were originally 
brought as indentured labourers for the sugar plantations, and 
the Bantu are of course spread all over the whole country. As 
it is primarily the Bantu, or natives as they are commonly 
called, against whom the policy of apartheid is directed, the 
policy will be discussed mainly in relation to their position in 
the economic and social system of the country, since what will 
not work for the natives will most assuredly not work for 
anyone else. The native areas which comprise 13} million 
morgen (10 per cent. of the land area of the Union) and which 
it is intended to increase to 17 million morgen contain a popu- 
lation of 3,100,000. They are barely self-supporting agri- 
culturally, badly eroded and overstocked. There are in the 
European rural areas a further 2,900,000 natives scattered all 
over the Union and employed mainly as farm Jabour. In the 
urban areas of the Union there are 1,719,000 Europeans and 
1.794.000 natives, a ratio of 49-51 per cent. In addition there 
is an urban coloured population of 740,000. The ratio of non- 
European to European has been increasing steadily throughout 
the country and there has been a steady drift of all races to the 
towns, the European leading proportionately in this particular 
movement. A large amount of the labour in the mines is 
migrant Jabour which returns home every year or so. Much 
of this labour is imported from territories outside the Union 
under agreements with their governments.’ But even allowing 
for the migrant labour, over half of the Union’s natives are 


1 The Fagan report (Commission on Native Laws) gives the figure of 111,000 for native 
labour employed in mines and industry from territories beyond the Union, including the 
British protectorates of Basutoland and Sqwaziland. It also estimates that there are 45,000 
illegal immigrants from Mozambique employed elsewhere in S. Africa. 
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more or less permanently established in the European areas. 
Here they are more or less indiscriminately enveloped by the 
customs, attitudes, laws and mechanism of European civilisa- 
tion which soon efface the anaemic and attenuated moral res- 
traints of tribal law and organisation. The non-European is of 
course subjected to discriminate legal restraints of a particularly 
obnoxious and unnecessary character. Of these the Pass laws 
are the outstanding example. It is indeed surprising that under 
these circumstances the non-European, observing that the 
European regards his standard of living as a product not so 
much of the productive genius of western industrial organisation 
as of the subjugation of the non-European, does not come more 
readily to the complementary conclusion that his attainment 
of an equally high standard of living depends on the complete ana 
indiscriminate abolition of racial discrimination. It is interesting 
that few responsible native leaders have ever seriously advocated 
such a policy, though it is frequently advocated abroad. 

The Native Laws Commission under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Justice Fagan, K.C., has pointed out that if apartheid were 
to be fully implemented in the Transvaal the area of the reserves 
in that province would have to be quadrupled. In Natal only 
387,000 of the population of 1,700,000 natives live in the native 
territory of Zululand, and in the Orange Free State the ratio is 
even lower. Only in the Cape is the percentage at all high. The 
Commission has also pointed out that an increase in produc- 
tion in these areas would require a reduction in population, both 
animal and human, assuming no startling changes in productive 
methods, and that it would also require a very much greater 
per centage of better trained male labourers who are at present 
employed in the mines and industry. The Fagan report also 
estimates that in the Ciskei 20 per cent. of the cultivable land 
should be withdrawn from cultivation completely, if the terri- 
tory is to be saved from the most serious erosion. 

These are the bare facts, mainly demographic, which make 
apartheid a totally impractical policy. Its application even to a 
limited extent would probably wreck the economic foundations 
of the country, yet, like so many other policies with political 
appeal, it can scatter the ugliest crowd of facts with a whiff of 
ptejudice. Its foundation is a system of migratory labour which 
is uneconomic and socially destructive, and which has been 
condemned by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations, by a Nyasaland Government Committee, 
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by no less of an interested party than the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines,’ and by evety responsible body which has had cause to 
examine the system impartially. 

Why then does Dr. Malan seek to apply and to develop 
such an absurdly impractical policy ? Is it because the Nationa- 
lists have for so long been preaching to the converted that 
they have completely lost touch with reality ? This may be so, but 
it is a superficial reason. The policy is the logical outcome of 
the belief which has been fostered and developed by frightened 
people wherever civilised European races with a high standard 
of living have come into contact with uncivilised coloured races 
with a primitive standard of life, the belief that the latter can 
develop only at the expense of the former. Finding its most 
deep-seated psychological origins in the fear of miscegenation 
and inter-marriage, developed, as it has been in South Africa, 
by the savage conflicts which marked the earlier phases of 
European expansion into the hinterland, and boosted by faulty 
economic reasoning which argues that black skilled workers 
must displace white skilled workers, this deep-seated prejudice 
was responsible for the Great Trek—a trek away from the 
slave-freeing liberalism of the British government—it was 
responsible for the establishment of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State republics on the declared principle of inequality 
between black and white in church and state, it is responsible 
for the intensely restrictive attitude of European skilled labour, 
and it is undoubtedly the most important single factor in 
South African economic and social life. This attitude—and not 
Dr. Malan—is responsible for the acceptance and propagation 
of apartheid. Its elimination is South Africa’s only real hope 
and consequently should be the major task of education and 
politics. It will take a century at least, and the proponents of 
the most radical solutions cannot hurry the pace unless they ate 

1 Sir Ernest Oppenheimer has stated that it is the intention of the mines developing the 
new gold field in the Orange Free State to house their labour in village communities, and 
not in compounds as is done on the Witwatersrand. Yet in their evidence to the Native 
Laws Commission the Gold Producers Committee of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines 
put forward the argument that they were opposed to the establishment of a permanent 
labour force since it would 

(a) Destroy the tribal system in the reserves which they considered should be “ preserved’ 

as long as possible. 

(d) In so doing destroy a system of “social security’ which the reserves provided 

gratis as it were. 

(c) Involve the provision of medical services by the mines on a scale which they could 

not contemplate financing. 


(d) Probably increase the native silicosis rate which is at present kept very low by long 
periods of absence in the reserves. 
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prepared to advocate the withdrawal of all Europeans from the 
Southern African continent overnight. Reason and persuasion are 
its most powerful antagonists, forceand violence are grist to its mill. 
It will nevertheless be quite fatal if the South African govern- 
ment considers that it has a century in which to solve the problem. 

In his brilliant sociological study of Brazil, The Masters and 
the Slaves, Gilberto del Freyre has shown that this fear need 
not develop if, as in the case of the Portuguese colonisers of 
that country, there is no colour consciousness to start with— 
due to Portugal having been overrun by the Moors. This 
has not been the case in South Africa, and the historical trends 
have in consequence been markedly different to those in Brazil. 

That great social anthropologist Malinowski, has defined 
magic as “a supernatural technique by which man can, in his 
conceit, bring about all that which his rational technique fails 
to accomplish.” Rational technique cannot accomplish the 
social and political separation of ethnic groups whose economic 
activity is indissolubly linked, and whose economic interests 
are interdependent and seriously impeded as it is by the applica- 
tion of a rigid industrial colour bar. No one has ever suggested 
measuring the economic loss for which the disincentive of the 
colour bar is in itself responsible. Apartheid may be able to 
achieve this separation and to ignore this disincentive, but if 
it does it will be entitled to be ranked as a supernatural tech- 
nique. If not it will richly deserve the adjective with which 
Mr. Louw berated his criticis. 

What then is likely to happen in South Africa? Prophecy 
is a very dangerous thing, but it would not be altogether sur- 
prising if the present government, while trumpeting a fanfare 
of oppression and discrimination to bolster its European 
political support (politicians in all countries have their careers 
to consider), discovers quite soon that its policy is unworkable, 
not only because of the facts enumerated above, but because of 
the active opposition of the natives themselves which is bound 
to increase and to become more skilful in enlisting the aid of 
world public opinion. Having discovered this, the present 
government will probably seek to cut the ground from under 
the feet of the opposition, and to disarm criticism abroad, by 
a degree of paternalism towards the natives which will be to 
the undoubted economic advantage both of the natives and of the 
country, and which will in any case be enforced on any European 
administration sooner or later by the overriding necessity to 
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safeguard European health, by the requirements of economic 
efficiency, and by the force of liberal opinion in South Africa itself. 

Professor Hancock has stated that in South Africa it is not 
the South Africans, but the situation which is abnormal. It 
is probably nearer the truth to say that both are abnormal but 
that they are closely correlated. It follows that the best line of 
attack on the racial problem in South Africa is on the abnot- 
mality of both the situation and the attitudes responsible for it. 
Above all there must be understanding, tolerance and patience 

It would seem reasonable to conclude that reason and 
logic are on the side of the Bantu rather than Dr. Malan—they 
are certainly not employed by his policy makers—and that the 
fundamental interests of European and Bantu in South Africa 
are convergent. If the concept of common wealfare can once 
be established it is not unlikely that mere economic self-interest 
will achieve what idealism and reason have so far failed to 
achieve.’ This stimulus is likely to be particularly strong if the 
economy of the Union should be required to face a severe 
contraction of the gold-mining industry, though this is an unlikely 
eventuality provided that the economic policy makers of the 
United States government continue to prefer altruism to logic. 

The attitude of the present government may very well be 
that of the Emperor Claudius who, on setting out to subdue 
the rebellious Queen Zenobia, informed the Senate that “ what- 
ever we do shall be sufficiently great.” We are entitled to 
object to such an attitude, and it is correct that our objections 
should be persistent and vociferous, fot every civilised European 








has a legitimate interest in what is happening in South Africa. | 


But it is unwise and unconstructive to pretend that the mote in 
Dr. Malan’seye is big enoughto builda bridgeoverthe Iron Curtain. 

It is easier, said Gibbon, to deplore the fate than to describe 
the actual condition of Corsica. The pessimist will apply this 
eloquent remark unreservedly to South Africa. The optimist 
however, will conclude that it is only by the most persistent and 
thorough attempts to describe the conditions in South Africa— 
both to South Africans and to those who think they can do 


better—that some future historian will be saved the Herculeanand | 


distressing task of describing the gradual elimination of European 


civilisation in South Africa. For it is only an awareness of these [ 


conditions that can lead to an awareness of their cause and cute. 


1 The Industrial Legislation Commission which sat in 1935 came to the pegs | 
la 


conclusion that the choice for South Africa lay not between white prosperity and 
prosperity, but between poverty and prosperity. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 
By B. A. WortTLey 


I, 


AN old and valued friend asked me, the other day, whether 
the immense effort to formulate common principles in the shape 
of a code of human rights, was worth while; and he pointed 
out the immense divergencies of national traditions and prac- 
tices which might be serious obstacles in the way of achieving 
such a common code. My friend’s question is an important 
one: many serious people are asking it to-day; far too often 
have they seen draftsmen fall into the temptation to achieve a 
mere “ wnité de facade” when formulating a statement of 
principles. Politicians and draftsmen are so often tempted to 
tisk concealing difficulties by agreeing on formulas which are 
deliberately vague and ambiguous. On the national plane, 
legislative draftsmen are often pressed to achieve a draft which 
will mollify the opponents of a government, and such pressure 
may sometimes lead to last minute changes and hasty and ill- 
thought out amendments in order to secure the passage of some 
fiercely debated bill. Such changes and amendments settle 
nothing. Litigation becomes inevitable : so does further legis- 
lation. On the international plane the position is even more 
difficult. After hotly contested debates in international assem- 
blies draftsmen are also confronted with language difficulties, 
as well as by wide divergencies of drafting styles: there are, 
too, the vastly different psychological approaches to problems 
of international law and order which embarrass even the most 
well-intentioned draftsmen working with foreign colleagues on 
any international treaty or code. 

Perhaps my friend’s query may be put differently: can an 
international code of human rights be formulated, and if so, will 
its formulation be likely, in the end, to do more good than 
harm ?2 

Obviously any attempt to formulate general principles will 
raise vital issues and reveal differences perhaps hitherto un- 
suspected between friendly nations. Should we let sleeping 
dogs lie? Is this desire for a code of human right merely a 
symptom of the desire of the modern mind to tidy up; to 


1 The question of enforcement measures lies outside the scope of this article and has 
not yet been fully gone into by the Human Rights Commission. 
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streamline legal arrangements for the sake of an abstract 
theoretical ideal? These are legitimate questions and they 
demand an answer, for large quantitites of essential resources 
in men and money are being used in the work of trying past 
violators of human rights, and in making charters, declarations 
and covenants of human rights to guard against violations in 
the future ; considerable energy is being spent in discussing the 
nature of “ genocide,” an expression which, the Soviet Union 
representative has suggested, means, “the extermination of, 
or the attempted extermination of, racial, national or religious 
groups of human beings.” 

The facts are that large groups of mankind have recently 
endured unparalleled horrors in warfare and others have been 
submitted to unequalled persecutions at the hands of their own 
government, at the hands of the very body to which they would 
normally look for protection. The right of innocent human 
beings even to continue to live has been seriously put in doubt 
in many places, indeed the right of every human being to be 
considered innocent of crime, and to be considered as of “‘ good 
character” in the absence of clearly proven evidence to the 
contrary, a right recognized by the common law of England, 
has too often been brushed aside in the interests of doctrinaire 
prejudices. It is therefore not perhaps strange that those who 
believe that the law exists to protect the innocent weak against 
the strong, even against a strong government, should be 
pressing for clear statements that all forms of oppression are 
not only prima facie wrong but also illegal, and that elementary 
human rights can and should be clearly and publicly enunciated. 
The idea that law exists to protect the innocent weak against 
the powerful, is as old as Aristotle ; it is, as we shall see, at the 
basis of modern social legislation ; it is at the root of all civil 
law ; and it is the justification for all action under international 
law in respect of denial of justice ; it explains the temperamenta 
or limitations of force in customary international law. 

Against this traditional humanitarian view, is that held 
by the modern “ Leviathanists,” who hold that only certain 
special races, social classes, or religious adherents are entitled 
to the protection of the law, and that those who govern must 
on no account be resisted or criticized, and that there must be 
no limit to the manner in which war is waged, and that only 
the interests and lives of the self-elected elect should be 
sacrosanct. 
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But if we admit that the Leviathanists are wrong, and that 
the humanists have right and justice on their side, the question 
still remains, is the formulation of human rights worth-while ? 

Recently, important documents embodying statements of 
human rights have been produced as a result of the setting up 
of the commission on Human Rights appointed by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, under Article 62 of the 
U.N. Charter ; the Economic and Social Council works under 
the direction of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
which is charged with the “ initiation of studies and the making of 
recommendations on human rights,” by Article 13 of the Charter. 

The “ United Kingdom Draft of an International Bill of 
Human Rights,”? was communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations in June, 1947, for presentation to the 
Commission on Human Rights. The Commission has more 
recently (17th December, 1947) produced for presentation to 
the Human Rights Commission a draft International Covenant 
of Human Rights which closely resembles the British Draft Bill 
of Human Rights. This Covenant is intended to be the basis 
of a binding treaty. The Commission has also provided a draft 
Declaration of human rights which is not intended to be more 
than declaratory.2 Does the production of these documents justify 
the labour and energy bestowed on them? We cannot set the 
documents out én extenso here, but we can consider them in relation 
to some of the fundamental propositions embodied in them. 

We might ask, for example: Is it worthwhile declaring, as 
does Article 4 of the draft International Declaration on Human 
Rights, that “‘ Every one has the right to life, to liberty and the 
security of person? ”? Is it any use covenanting, as proposed 
in Article 5 of the draft Covenant of Human Rights, which takes 
over Article 8 of the British Draft,‘ that “‘ it shall be unlawful to 
deprive any person of his life save in the execution of the sentence 
| of a court following his conviction of a crime for which this 
penalty is provided by law?’’> What, if anything, is the value of 
such affirmations ? Whence comes this declared “ right to life?” 


1 June 1947, H.M.S.O. 

_* Also on 17 Dec. 1947, Social Economic Council Supplement No. 1. Report of the 
Commission on Human Rights, Lake Success, New York, 1948. For convenience, in 
this article, examples are taken from the draft Declaration and Covenant in this docu- 
ment, though a later revision of the text of the declaration (hereinafter called the revised 
declaration) is to be found in print in 1948 U.N. Bulletin (Vol 5) p. 522—4. 

* Economic and Social Council Supplement No. 1, Report on Coonmiesion on Human 
Rights, p. 15, this becomes Article 3 in the revised declaration. 

saan S. O. 1947, U.K. Draft of an International Bill of Human Rights. 
ibid, p. 25. 
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Is this right absolute ? Can it be taken away ? And, if so, for 
what reasons? If, on the ground of crime, for what crime ? 
Certainly a mere declaration which does not purpott to set 
up machinery to secure the right to life can be of little value as 
a means of securing enforcement of the right to live. Such, 
declaration may have a normative effect like any other platitutde; 
but will it have any effect upon those who consider that all 
rights derive solely from the state, are created by the state and 
cannot exist outside the state ? The declaration that “‘ everyone 
has a right to life,” is a statement expressing something inherent 
in the nature of man, a right arising from the mere fact of man’s 
creation or existence, or, in other words, in the eyes of Christians, 
and other Theists, it is a God-given right. Such, of course, is 
the traditional view of the Anglo-American Common law which, 
having got rid of serfdom and slavery, recognises and protects 
a right to life which can be claimed by anyone, and allows ; 
free choice of that domicile upon which personal status depends. 
At Common law no man can be without a domicile and therefor 
no man can be without a personal status ; the courts of Common 
law, moreover, refuse to recognize or enforce foreign penal ot 
disabling statutes. For the courts of Common law protect 
rather than create rights. : 
States that are members of the United Nations already have} 
international treaty obligations under the United Nations§ 
Charter, which include, in a general way “... . promoting andi 
encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamentl§ 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion” (Article 1(3)). Similar clauses appear in the Treaties 
of Peace with Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland § 
who are not yet members of the United Nations. It should be 
recalled, however, that the domestic jurisdiction of a state 
will not be lightly interfered with. The Charter of the United 
Nations recognizes this when it provides that: “ Nothing i 
the present Charter shall authorize the United Nations t 
intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any State... .” (Article 2(7)). Attempts upon 
life, freedom or property of foreigners depend on the ordinay 
international law remedies for “ denial of justice,” after thi 
exhaustion of local remedies; though this conception of tht 
“denial of justice” is not universally treated with the samj 
respect ; can it therefore be said that a non-binding declaration 
of rights would add anything to existing treaty obligations, of 
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even do much to clarify the international law? A non-binding 
declaration would certainly not protect a man’s right against 
his own state ; a treaty might do so, however. 

The draft covenant, produced by the working group under 
the chairmanship of Lord Dukeston, follows very closely, as we 
have said, the terms of the British Government Draft Bill, though 
whether such a covenant will be likely to attract the support 
of countries which have large minority groups is somewhat 
doubtful. The covenant, however, does aim at creating 
definite treaty obligations, that is, obligations to which presum- 
ably specific reference might be made in any allegation of a 
denial of justice to a foreigner, and a valid treaty on human 
rights giving a right of appeal to an international body might 
even be used to afford a man some protection against his own 
state. The draft covenant might well be accepted by the states 
of, say, the Western Union: it might conceivably provide the 
basis for a future written constitution of that body and probably 
also for the nations of the British Commonwealth which have 
to a considerable extent a common conception of the nature of 
man on which to build. Such a conception may well permit 
the building up of a common statement of legally protected 
constitutional rights, since the countries mentioned have 
certain common standards ; but it is most unlikely that such a 
paper constitution could ever, by itself alone, be sufficiently 
dynamic to produce a common background where none pre- 
viously existed. A constitutional document may express but 
can rarely create a common conception of the nature of man. 
A written constitutional document, or bill of rights, in practice 
tequites a common conception of man to support it, otherwise 
the interpretation and enforcement of it tends to become a mere 
squabble about words, and encourages the worst sort of 
legalism, chicanery and quibbling. If there is no common 
view of man to begin with, those whose job it is to interpret an 
international bill of rights will tend to rely upon the dangerous 
maxim, expressio unius est exclusio alterius, and a bill which starts 
as an attempt to state general principles may become a mere 
catalogue of rights, and, what is intended to be a statement of 
minimum rights may well, by literal interpretation, develop 
into a statement of maximum rights. Moreover, the drafting 
must be adequate to the task. We have already pointed out 
elsewhere} for instance, that the right to freedom from arbitrary 
attest (so embarrassing to tyrants, and yet the basic principle of 


41 Camb. Journal, p. 587 at p. 601. 
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the rule of law) is stated in Article 9(3) of the draft covenant 
(following Article 10(2) of the British Draft Bill) in terms which, 
as drafted, would not give as much protection to the individual 
as does the ordinary English law. For it cannot be too often 
insisted that English law carries its presumption of the good 
character of every man to the length of insisting that a man be 
told of the reason for being arrested at the moment the arrest takes 
place, as laid down recently by the House of Lords in Leachinsky 
v. Christie. The ordinary English law then, rightly goes 
further than would the British draft Bill, since the draft Bill 
would only require a man to be brought before a judge, without 
delay; the ordinary English law, too, goes further than the 
draft Covenant, which would only require a man to be informed 
“* promptly” (Article 9(3)) of the charges against him. 

There are grave dangers in too hasty enunciation of general 
rights. ‘There would be even greater dangers in substituting 
general statements for the well-tried protection which already 
exists in England. The final form of any draft Covenant should 
at least come up to the standard set by the Common law. 


II. 


But this is not all. Let us return to Article 5 of the draft 
Covenant dealing with the right to life. Article 5 impliedly 
recognizes that the right to life is not absolute. This article, 
following the view expressed in most legal systems, recognizes 
that an innocent man’s right to life is absolute, but that when 
a man ceases to be innocent his right to live may be taken away 
by the execution of the sentence of a court of law. Now is this 
the same thing as saying that a man’s right to life is given by the 
state and is at the entire disposal of the state? The state by its 
judicial officers may take life away in certain circumstances 
when the life in being has ceased to be innocent of crime. But 
the state does not create life. We have not yet arrived at the 
condition where, as in Huxley’s “‘ Brave New World,” the state 
determines who shall be born, and for what purpose. Nor is 
the state’s right to dispose of life unlimited. The state may 
not lawfully take life away, says Article 5 of the draft Covenant, 
except after a “ conviction of a crime for which this penalty is 
ptovided by law.” What does this mean ? 

It means first that the penalty of death must be provided 
by law at the time the crime is committed. The imposition of a 
death penalty after the commission of a crime by ex post facto 
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legislation would not be in accordance with the spirit of the Article. 

Second, Article 5 means that innocent life is not to be taken. 
But what test determines whether a person is innocent or 

guilty ? At first sight the local law of each country will settle 





] 
| 
this question. That is, the law of each territorial state and, 
. possibly, we may add, international law as applied by the state 
5 which punishes pirates and war criminals. But are there no 
y limits to state power? Might not a state virtually destroy the 
; right to life by creating numberless capital crimes and yet 
1 comply with the letter of Article 5? By making all crimes 
t capital, from sheep-stealing to that most vague of all crimes, 
e treason, the human right to life can be negatived. 
d Clearly Article 5 is useless unless there is some common 
basis of consent about the meaning of guilt and innocence, 
il unless it is agreed that human life is not to be lightly taken 
9 away, Or on any pretext, but rather spared, protected and 
y preserved where at all possible. It is on this assumption that 
d public international law, as understood in the west, has 
attempted, where local remedies have failed, to provide for 
compensation where the courts or executive officers of a 
country have failed to come up to the general civilized standard. 
ft It is on this merciful assumption that law exists in society to 
ly protect innocent life, that the rules of international law regu- 
e, lating the treatment of prisoners, sick and wounded, and 
es non-combatants, can alone be explained. It is on this ground, 
en ff too, that all crimes against humanity, whether by the gassing of 
ay political opponents, or the working of them to death in quarries 
xis and mines, stand condemned. It was on this basis that Victoria, 
he the Spanish founder of modern international law, condemned 
its those Spaniards who would have put to death innocent 
“eS American-Indian children, on the ground that to allow them to 
ut live would be to allow the opponents of future wars to be bred 
he up. Humanity has always revolted against totalitarian doctrines 
ate which would destroy all who differ, or might possibly differ in 
. is the future, from the opinions of those in power. 
ray Life may be taken when a man is proved to be guilty, not 
nt, when he may be guilty at some undetermined future date. The 
, is strength of the modern Common law is that it presumes every 
man, of whatever race or class, to be innocent and of good 
ed character. And good character means of good moral character. 
nf a And in the English-speaking world and in Western Europe this 
cto means good character as understood through centuries of the 
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great Judzo-Christian tradition. This tradition is the strongest tl 
safeguard agains the abuse of legislation by the multiplication at 
of capital offences. as 
The taking of innocent life by a judge is judicial murder, ot 
the taking of such life without trial, even by a state officer, is de 
also murder. It is murder by English law for an unauthorized 
person to kill a man who has been condemned to death. ex 
The basis of the English Common law is also the basis of the th: 
internal law of the civilized nations of Western Europe and thi 
America, as well as of the extradition treaties now existing be- she 
tween them. Nor does murder become legitimate by being done 
on a big scale for political reasons, as it was done in Nazi in 
Germany. Even Goebbels in his diary referred to the murders suf 
of Jews and Poles in Eastern Europe as “ pretty barbaric.” It i 
Genocide is mass murder, it is against international law, whether cov 
allowed by a state law or not. And in this sense it is unlawful has 
whether a declaration be made to that effect or not. The per: 
Nuremberg trials are now precedents, but even without Nurem- sug 
berg, mass-killing, even of a state’s own subjects may well nec 
threaten world peace and thus be a ground for forcible interven- of | 
tion by foreign states in the interests of humanity. It is a just 
serious commentaty on our contemporaries if this form of § draf 
taking innocent life on a vast scale needs an international § requ 
declaration to force the point home: in any case, like disease, lawf 
the habit of murdering of innocents for political ends has a way § wro: 
of creating problems which transcend state boundaries and, if §} for ; 
uncontrolled, may threaten world peace and thereby may justify fF disct 
intervention or reprisals: even war itself may be a lesset § justi 
misfortune than the continued and widespread practice of § com; 
political murder, or genocide. | itis 2 
II. | pel 
It may be urged, however, that even if one admits the value § publi 
of stating the right to life, as a statement of a common moral § life. 
background of the law, it is no use merely declaring the § own 
existence of the right to life if society does not take positive F thing 
steps to see that life continues once it is started ; for all life is enoug 
innocent when it begins. Here we come to a grave criticism of f the u 
the British draft Bill, and the draft Covenant. Neither docu- § prote; 
ment mentions the provision for the right to the means of TI 
living. The right of property is, it is true, mentioned in an § lost by 
indirect way. Article 8 of the draft Covenant and Article 9 of B inj 
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the British Bill forbid slavery, and Article 18 of the Covenant 
and Article 16 of the British Bill mention that the right of 
assembly is subject to restrictions “‘ for the protection of life 
ot property.” But what is this right of property, over what 
does it extend ? Is it vital in the literal sense of the word ? 

Now it is a fact that a man’s physical nature can only go on 
existing if he daily exercises the ultimate right of property ; 
that is, men can only live by destroying, by consuming physical 
things existing outside himself ; food and sometimes fuel and 
shelter ate “ proper ” to man’s being. 

A constitution or a treaty which enunciates the right to live 
in a society when that society does not assure the right to 
sufficient property to sustain the life of its members, is a sham. 
It is not enough to condemn slavery, or serfdom ; a well-drawn 
covenant of human rights will specify affirmatively that a man 
has a tight to own property and to social security. “‘ Every 
person has a right to own property,” reads Professor Cassin’s 
suggestion in the draft Covenant of human rights.1 The 
necessaty corollary followed: “No person shall be deprived 


| of his property except in the public interest and in return for 
| just compensation.” These suggestions do not appear in the 
| draft Covenant. This is unfortunate, because the rule of law 
| tequites adequate recompense for property lawfully owned and 
| lawfully taken away: a fortiori the law must compensate for any 


wrongful taking of property. Failure to provide compensation 
for any loss leads to the arbitrary exercise of power, and to 
disctimination as between different owners without any legal 
justification. Expropriation of an innocent owner without 
compensation is a common ground for diplomatic complaint, 
itis a wrong in international law: confiscation or expropriation 
may, of course, be legally justified when a man has been proved 
guilty of a crime incurring forfeiture, or more rately, in the 
public interest for the common good, always to save innocent 
life. Even “ bad character” does not itself affect the right to 
own property and to live: the commission of crime is some- 
thing to be proved in detail: mere “bad reputation ” is not 
enough to convict. Marx himself bitterly inveighed against 
the unfairness of the Enclosure Acts in England and thus 


| protested against the unfair expropriation of the innocent. 


The right of property like the right to life may, then, be 
lost by the unlawful conduct of its possessor ; property may be 
+ E/CN/4/2t, p. $5. 
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subject to regulation in the common good, by way of taxation, 
fationing and the administration of the law. The French draft 
recognized this when it said: “‘ The State may determine the 
property capable of private appropriation and regulate the 
acquisition and use of such property.”! The omission of any 
reference to propefty is a serious omission from the draft 
Covenant. In this respect the draft Declaration of human 
rights is more satisfactory : it reads, “...no one shall be arbitra- 
rily deprived of his property.’? In the writer’s view it is also 
a serious omission in the draft Covenant to fail to include a 
statement that, ““ Every one has the right to social security.” 
An article to this effect was suggested by the Human Rights 
Division of the United Nations’ Secretariat,® and appears in 
the Declaration.* Its inclusion is more than ever desirable 
in the covenant in relation to states which have increasingly cut 
down the scope of right of private property by measures of 
socialization. To give the right to social security alone to the 
exclusion of the right of property would, in our view, be to pave 
the way to totalitarianism, to re-establish the possibility of re- 
creating slavery by the arbitrary withdrawal of ration cards. The 
complex conditions of modern industrial life may require a deli- 
cate adjustment of the rights of property and social security, but, 
we submit, neither right can be omitted without grave danger to 
liberty in the present state of industrialized and populous societies. 

To pay lip-service to the right to life and not to safeguard it 
by practical means is, we repeat, empty talk. A man without 
property and social security is far on the way to that slavery 
which any reasonable declaration of rights forbids. 

But perhaps the quest for the physical means of life and 
shelter is ultimately the least of man’s worries. Is it not 
possible that, with the increase in cheap power by atomic 
development, and with the increasing progress made by chemical 
synthesis, material needs will be easily supplied in the future, as 
Vergil Jordan has suggested in his “ Manifesto for an Atomic 
Age”? Further industrial developments may well take place 
in the future which, as Jordan suggests, may make the taking 
away of German machinery look like the action of an old junk 
man. But industrial advancement is conditional upon the 
preservation of the peace, in this atomic age. Even the rights of 
states, are ultimately bundles of human rights, and the preserva- 


1 E/CN/4/21, p. $5. * Art. 13(2), Art. 15(3) in the revised declaration. 
3 E/CN/4/21, p. 21. * Art. 26, Art. 20 of the revised draft. 
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tion of those rights by all peace-loving states is the essential 
problem of to-day. The destructive atomic cloud, the advances 
in bacteriological warfare, and the development of the long- 
range atomic rockets may well, if not controlled in the interest 
of human rights, prove the end of all civilized society, of all 
social security. The ultimate will to peace is a psychological 
factor, and if legal arrangements cannot put a high premium 
upon this will to peace, then our civilization may be doomed to 
destruction. The enunciation of human rights and their valida- 
tion by ‘ peace-loving ’ nations, may yet prove to be the mainstay 
of our civilization. What is the ‘air lift to Berlin’ but a 
recognition of the elementary human rights of the ex-enemy 
population? And what is the demand for compensation in 
respect of the loss of lives and property in the Corfu Channel 
case if not a claim for the recognition of these rights ? 

Respect for human rights is at the very basis of the rule of 
law. And men like Thomas More, acclaimed by both the 
Catholic Church and Soviet Russia, have gone to the scaffold to 
establish the existence of human rights which limit the powers 
even of the most exalted sovereign. But the enunciation of these 
tights is no easy task and should not degenerate into finding 
the lowest common denominator but rather be directed to 
discovering the highest common factor in the legal systems of 
the world. The higher the view of man and his destiny, the 
nobler will be the enunciation of his rights, and, we trust, the 
more likely to achieve that peace which is the tranquility of 
order, and order enforced by objective law based on objective 
and not subjective conceptions of justice in a dynamic society. 

Perhaps in the end real peace will indeed be attained in the 
world by concentrating on practical measures to secure indi- 
vidual human life and liberty, rather than on grandiose plans for 
dealing with nations as a whole? ‘Time is short: in our view 
the enunciation of human rights should be attempted and should 
be accompanied by a determined attempt to enunciate some 
measure of uniform criminal law in order to check possible 
abuses of state power and state legislation: existing extradition 
treaties might well form foundations on which to build. The 
technical task of enunciating a uniform law is very difficult, as the 
writer knows from experience, but it is not impossible where there 
exists a considerable common moraland social background. Might 
not a start be made in the states of Western Europe and the 
British Commonwealth as a practical expression a spiritual unity ? 
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THE SILENT REVOLUTION 
By Max K. Apter, B.Sc. (Econ.), D.Sc. (Pol.), F.S.S. 


A SILENT revolution has occurred in Great Britain and 
because it is silent not many people have understood yet its 
implications. This revolution can be defined in a few words: 
the rise of the working class; but it needs much more than 
that to explain its full impact on the social, cultural and economic 
life of the country. 

The proof for such a revolution having occurred is hidden 
away in statistical tables which, just because they talk the 
language of figures have escaped the attention of the world of 
social science as much as that of business. Yet, to recognise its 
importance is vital to both of them. 

What then are the facts? Money buys different things in 
the hands of different people and, therefore, the value of money 
will also vary according to its owner. The cost of living 
assumes a different aspect if we apply it to the various classes 
of the community, instead of the whole population. 


Cost oF LIvING OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL STRATA! 


1938 June 1947 May 1948 


Working Class} ... ae 161-2 174 
Lower Middle Class oa 166-7 179 
Clerical Employees ite 168 180 
All Salaried Personnel ... 169-70 182 
Upper Middle Class dud 185-6 198-9 


$ 1937-8= 100 


These figures convey two distinct impressions. The cost 
of living has risen since 1938 for all classes and it is still rising. 
But it has risen least for the working class, and the higher we go 
in the social hierarchy the more the cost of living has increased. 
There are several consumer currencies in this country : one fot 
the working class with the greatest purchasing power, one for 


1 Adapted from Dudley Seers, The Increase in the Middle-class Cost-of-Living, Bulletin 
of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics, Vol. 10, p. 257. 
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the lower middle class whose money is worth less, and one for 
the upper middle class which has to pay much mote for the 
goods and services customarily required than the other classes 
pay for their commodities. 

We know thai all these goods and services available to the 
home market are called the national income. If one class is able 
to receive more from that common pool, the others are bound 
to get less. 


PRIVATE INCOME FROM WORK AND PROPERTY AFTER TAX. ! 





1938 1945 1946 1947 





Wages i ss 2» 300 113 113 113 
Salaries _ oe w+ 100 92 96 83 
Interest, Profits and Rent ... 100 92 89 97 


The wage-earners’ share of the national income has risen to 
a great extent since 1938, and the working class was able to 
defend its newly won position. The share of interest, profits 
and rent fell after the war, but has recovered of late, even if it 
is still smaller than in 1938. The main sufferers are the salary 
earners, the lower middle class, whose share on the national 
income is fast and steadily decreasing. 


THE SHARE-OUT AFTER TAXES ON INCOME.’ 





1938 1947 





‘be ‘ee ‘ 35 37 
Salaries ai or = shi 22 16 


Interest, profits, rent, etc. ... ve we 30 
Taxes paid to the Government ... ‘ne 17 


1 Adapted from Labour Research, May, 1948, p. 82. 
* Adapted from the official booklet Our Money, H.M. Stationery Office, 1948, p. 10. 
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The advance of the working class can be seen again here, 
and when we come to think of the fact that it comprises 80 to 
85 per cent. of the whole population it can easily be understood 
that even a comparatively small advance increases its purchasing 
power by hundreds of millions of pounds. 

Comparing this success with the decreasing share of the 
other classes, we feel entitled to speak of a revolution—a 
revolution not less violent in its impact on society because its 
path is not stained with blood. 

The whole situation is admirably summed up in the sober 
words of the economist*: “ Between 1938 and to-day, while 
total national income his remained roughly constant, the 
standard of living of the average working class family has risen 
by 10 per cent., and that of the pre-war ‘ submerged tenth’ 
by considerably more. The standard of the average salary 
earner has fallen by about 20 per cent. ; and the 4 per cent. who 
are the richest families in the country have experienced a cut of 
about one-third in their living standards.” 

These are the facts of the Silent Revolution. What about its 
cause and its consequences ? We know from the experience of 
two world wars that one effect, for victors and vanquished alike, 
is an increased social and economic status of the lowest class 
of society. In some countries, revolutions have occurred, so 
obvious and striking, that no one could overlook them. In 
Great Britain and elsewhere they also happened, but less visible 
because without the shadow of violence. Whatever the means 
the result was the same. In this country, the Labour Govern- 
ment—the direct result of the Silent Revolution—has kept faith 
with those by whom it was elected. There is hardly any measure, 
taken for whatever reason, that does not strengthen the working 
class relatively to the other classes. 

It is a matter of opinion whether this development is welcomed 
by the individual cr not. A man’s political views will be 
largely, but not exclusively, influenced by his own social position, 
and by the way the changes have affected him. Some of us will 
yearn for the good old days when a gentleman was a gentleman, 
and the others knew their place. Another body of opinion 
will appreciate the change as an advance of the common man 
and will consider the Silent Revolution as a step towards a 
more equitable society. However we react towards the undis- 
puted events, all of us should be clear what they mean to the 

* Mark Abrams, British Standards of Living, Current Affairs, No. 63, p. 13. 
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individual’s relative standing in society, and to society as a 
whole and living body. 

A revolution, especially a silent one, takes more than one 
day to accomplish its work. The process may be put in motion 
suddenly, as when there is a complete change of government 
caused by a general election. But it takes many years to fulfil 
its destiny. While the revolution progresses towards its goal 
the facts forming its basis are changing themselves. At the 
beginning of its march the aim seems clear, but on its way it is ex- 
posed to wind and weather ; society aches while it is transformed. 

Thus, we see in the realm of civilisation happenings which 
when unrelated to each other and to their cause, cannot be 
explained at all, or only superficially. Have we not experienced 
in the last decade a tremendous rise in the appreciation of 
serious music and of the arts generally ? Is it not true that, at 
the same time, the less desirable amusements have become the 
largest industries in the country, like dog-racing and betting ? 
We can explain these facts independently of each other by the 
wish of some people to escape from the harsh realities of the war 
and post-war period on the one side, and by the urge for excite- 
ment, caused by the over-heated atmosphere of our time, on the 
other. These are explanations with which the easily satisfied 
observer of events may rest content. But do they tell the 
whole story? Is it not so that the educated middle classes, 
having lost that part of their income which they used for the 
pteservation of their status, have been turning to activities 
which are cheap in the monetary meaning of the word and, 
therefore, within reach of their pockets ? And do they not use 
this recently acquired taste to draw again a dividing line between 
themselves and the working class ? 

This latter, on the other hand, finds itself now in a position 
in which it never was before during its whole development, 
The Silent Revolution has put more purchasing power into the 
hands of a large part of the workers than ever before. For the 
first time an appreciable number of them can play with more 
money than they need to keep body and soul together. Having 
been undereducated, they use this surplus in a way which may 
meet with the opposition of many well-meaning people, which, 
however, fulfils their wishes and their tastes : more dogs, more 
pools, more beer, and more cigarettes. 

Thus it seems that the Silent Revolution has deepened the 
tift between the working class and the middle classes at least 
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on the cultural level. But again it would be unwise to jump too 
quickly to such a conclusion. For it is part of that very revo- 
lution that the working class will be better educated; and 
everything that has been done since the war in the field of 
education points towards a comparatively quick advance. More 
and more working class people will be given the mental tools 
of discovering the spiritual inheritage of the nation and of 
mankind. Many of them exchange already beer for books, and 
dogs for concerts. Thus, the defence of the middle class status 
in the field of culture is being undermined all the time. Where 
it seemed that the gap widened, it is in reality taken in storm 
by the élite of the working class. This élite is small, as an élite 
always will be. But it is already large enough to turn from 
time to time the Harringay Arena from a boxing ring, or dog 
racing place, into a concert hall. However, it would be a 
mistake to assume that the lesser amusements will yield to the 
cultural activities of the time. While the upper part of the 
working class grows into the middle class habit of appreciating 
cultural values, the Silent Revolution enables ever growing 
numbers in the lower strata of the working class to have that 
surplus money in their pockets with which they will, for a long 
time to come, support and patronise anything that promises 
change and amusement after the day’s work is done. 

There are no individuals and no classes which will abandon 
their social position if they can help it. On the contrary, they 
will do everything to strengthen their position and to make tt 
a stepping-stone to further advance. What they have gained in 
the economic sphere, they will want to support by attacking the 
very foundations of society. The working class wants to 
translate its economic gains into political power. 

This power had been so far in the hands of the middle 
classes. The Silent Revolution deprived them in one stroke 
of the most important part of it that can be found in a democracy: 
the parliamentary majority. Having been given this powertul 
weapon, the working class began at once to use it for the 
pursuit of its economic interests; with the result that was 
statistically described above. But its spokesmen at least know 
very well that the new achievements in the economic field will 
be lasting only when they can entrench themselves in society 
itself. It is extremely surprising that the Labour Govern- 
ment has never disclosed the most important motive for its 
policy of nationalisation. All the reasons given are debatable 
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and have their pros and cons. The actions of the parties in 
parliament and in the press, show that the problem of power 
has not been at all in the mouths of the protagonists on both 
sides though it certainly must have been in their minds. It also 
may be that both the Government and the Opposition do not 
want to be too outspoken on this matter of nationalisation in 
order not to alienate that part of the lower middle classes on 
whose support the Government depends for its continuous 
existence, and by whose votes the Opposition hopes to win the 
next election. However, we are here only concerned with the 
consequences of the Silent Revolution and with the efforts 
that are being made to keep its economic advantages for the 
working class. Nationalisation is only the social expression 
of these economic facts, but it is the most important one. For 
nationalisation means not only more power for the one class, but 
less for the others. It is this very shifting of power which must 
be—implicitly or explicitly—behind the policy of nationalisation. 

The ownership of industry is not only a means of making 
profits, if in private hands. It is also a very great source of 
power and he, who has that social power, is able to transfer it 
to the economic field as well. The working class, in its 
endeavour to keep what economic advantages the Silent 
Revolution has given to it and, if possible, to increase them, 
must become master over the most important industries. If it 
cannot get into this position the very real danger arises of not 
only losing what has been gained, but more. 

The Silent Revolution has also introduced completely new 
factors into the home market of great and increasing importance 
to trade and industry. If the upper and lower middle classes 
cannot spend as much as they could before, obviously that 
part of industry which catered for the needs of these classes will 
have to reorganise their business. On the other hand, the 
increased purchasing power of the working class will provide 
for a much larger market than ever before. Quite generally 
stated, a contraction of the luxury industries will be com- 
pensated by an expansion of the mass production industries. 

This generalisation is, however, only partly true. It is 
not feasible to speak of the population in its capacity as a con- 
sumer in terms of three classes only. While there is much more 
conformity of consumer habits at the top of society—though 
the individual belonging to it may pick and choose very carefully 
before spending his money—the same is certainly not true of 
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the huge majority of the population which we called the working 
class. From a sociological point of view this class consists 
of many layers: from the unskilled labourer and old-age 
pensioner to the working class “aristocracy.” Each of these 
groups has a different purchasing power, and also spends its 
income on different goods and services. But taken together 
their importance for industry catering for the home market 
cannot be overrated. 

The general rise of the economic status of the working 
class has made its large lowest stratum into important 
consumers for the first time in history. The “ submerged 
tenth ” which was discussed above does not exist any more; 
or, to modify this statement, it exists, but it is not submerged 
any longer. It has become an effective buyer in the home 
market, and its needs will be the same as those who were 
working class consumers before the Silent Revolution. Al- 
though the individuals of which that market consists have 
changed, the market itself has greatly expanded. For it should 
not be forgotten that the general rise in the working class 
income has not taken place in the case of every individual, and 
a great many people are just as well or badly off as they were 
before. These people increase the working class market 
described above. Their number cannot be stated in exact 
figures. But it should prove a conservative estimate when we 
assess it to be one third of the population including the formerly 
“‘ submerged tenth.” 

The other part of the working class consumers is certainly 
not a uniform group. The Silent Revolution has, among other 
things, created consumer groups which existed before poten- 
tially only, but not effectively. The highest stratum of the 
working class always aspired a middle class life; now it has 
the power of doing so, and there is no doubt that it will con- 
siderably widen the lower middle class market already existing. 

In addition, completely new demands on industry are 
coming now from quarters which formerly had no or only 
very little purchasing power. One very important group is 
the adolescents who, having no family responsibilities, spend 
their money in their own way. They know exactly what they 
want, ana the sooner industry realises the potentialities of this 
“ teen-age ” market, the better for all parties concerned. The 
same is true of what could be called the “ baby ” market, a 
still largely unexplored field. Many mothers who spent much of 
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their time in make do and mend, can spend their money now 
on the youngest among the rising generation. Although the 
number of babies born will become smaller, the market catering 
for them will increase in size and, at the same time, the demand 
for quality will grow to an even greater extent. 

The lower middle class market will not become smaller 
because of the restricted purchasing power of that group of 
people, for we have seen that a certain proportion of the working 
class will buy in that market. Yet, it is to be expected that 
quality will have to be lowered and quantity increased. So 
much so that it will sometimes be difficult to define the boundary 
between the lower middle class and the working class markets. 

The real victim of the Silent Revolution in its consumer 
aspect is the upper middle class. Not only is the purchasing 
power of that group greatly diminished, but large numbers of 
upper middle class people are becoming lower middle class, 
much as they struggle to keep their status. The market for 
high quality goods can, therefore, be expected to be restricted 
more and more. The smaller it becomes, the more expensive 
will the goods produced for it be; and the less people will 
be able to buy them. Thus, a vicious circle is set in motion 
| testricting that market even more. 

Has the Silent Revolution come to stay? He would be a 
tash prophet who would make predictions in this respect. 
The stability, or otherwise, of the new social and economic 
system which the Silent Revolution introduced depends on a 
great variety of factors. History has known cases when a 
revolution was succeeded by a counter-revolution which 
restored the status quo and, moreover, strengthened the forces 
of the participating classes. But this need not happen. If the 
wotking class can entrench itself successfully by way of the 
nationalisation of the key industries, and if their organised 
cadres are not split by dissent and schisms, then there is not 
much doubt that the new social order has come to stay. On the 
other hand, if the middle classes, having so far refused to be 
organised and to use trade union pressure group methods, 
should recognise their economic and social downfall, and draw 
from this knowledge political conclusions, then the working 
class organisations will be weakened to the same extent as the 
middle classes grow stronger. That in this case a struggle will 
ensue, there cannot be any doubt. But what the result of that 
struggle will be, lies unknown in the pages of future history. 
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CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 
FOR EDUCATION' 


By Str Frep CLARKE 


PARTS I and V of the Education Act of 1944 have now been 
in operation for rather more than four years, and Parts II and IV 
since April 1st, 1945. Part I, coming into operation at once 
upon the passing of the Act, deals with central administration, 
In clause 4 of that Part, provision is made for the setting up 
of two Central Advisory Councils for Education, one for 
England and one for Wales. Both were duly constituted by 
the Minister and commenced work early in 1945. 

So much has happened since then, some of it not anticipated, 
that it is probably still too early to attempt any firm estimate 
of the value of these two bodies, or even to indicate precisely 
what functions are open to them which they can discharge mote 
effectively than any one of the more specialized bodies now in 
existence. Here, as in so many other respects, concerned as we 
are, on the one hand with a statute so rich in possibilities, 
and on the other hand with a future still so problematic, it is 
well to keep our minds fluid. Facing sucha prospect, we should 
be ill-advised to talk as though we had already all the answers 
long before the relevant experience has had time to have its 
effect upon us. 

Nevertheless, after nearly four years, it may be well to pause 
and take a few bearings in face of a situation which, in some 
important respects, may be rather different from that contem- 
plated by Parliament when the Act was passed. It is the purpose 
of this article to attempt a few such bearings. 

The main provisions of clause 4 are, that there should be 
set up two Central Advisory Councils for Education, one for 
England, and one for Wales and Monmouthshire, whose duty 
it would be “‘ To advise the Minister upon such matters con- 
nected with educational theory and practice as they think ft, 
and upon any questions referred to them by him ”; that the 
Minister should appoint the members, the Chairman, and an 
officer of the Ministry to be secretary; that “each Council 
shall include persons who have had experience of the statutory 
system of public education as well as persons who have had 


1 It may be proper to observe that, in this article, the author speaks only for himself 
and is alone responsible for what the article contains. 
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experience of educational institutions not forming part of that 
system ”; and that the Minister should make regulations con- 
cerning such matters as terms of office, procedure and the like. 

Debates on this clause were lively and marked by deep and 
genuine concern. A study of them leaves one in little doubt 
of the considered intentions of Parliament. What is still to be 
determined is the extent to which the Councils can actually 
give effect to Parliament’s intentions and the form in which this 
can be done. There are factors in the situation now which 
were little in the mind of Parliament at the time, and to these 
the Councils have necessarily to give a good deal of anxious 
consideration. 

One thing, however, is quite clear; the Councils are to 
enjoy a greater degree of independence than was the lot of their 
predecessor, the Consultative Committee which was set up 
under the Board of Education Act of 1899. The simple phrase, 
“as they think fit,” makes that quite plain. And there is every 
reason to believe that the Ministry itself shows scrupulous 
respect for this independence. 

The reason for such a change, as will be suggested in a 
moment, may be not unconnected with the whole scope and 
purpose of the 1944 Act itself. 

Not much debate took place upon the time-honoured 
proposal that the Councils should have executive as well as 
advisory functions. There was general agreement that the 
responsibility of the Minister should not be encroached upon. 
Debate centred rather upon the question of the scope of the 
commission that should be entrusted to the Councils. The 
limiting words of the Act itself are “ matters connected with 
educational theory and practice”. An attempt to substitute 
for these the one word “ education ” was argued down on the 
ground that it made the commission too wide, and, more 
specifically, that the Councils were to be concerned with what 
actually went on in schools and other educational institutions. 
That is, with matters of educational content and method. It 
was made clear, however, that the Councils would not be 
precluded from considering matters of administration if, in the 
course of any enquiry, it was found to have administrative 
implications. 

All this being agreed, the composition of the Councils 
became a matter of importance. The debate upon this revealed 
a strong disposition to urge that the Councils should not be 
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composed wholly or even predominantly of people engaged 
professionally in education. Indeed, one amendment was 
debated which stipulated that not more than one half of the 
members should consist of such persons. Strong pleas were 
also put forward for representation of such special interests as 
those of technical, rural and adult education. 

The only stipulation to appear in the Act is that already 
quoted, requiring the Minister to include in his appointments 
both persons who have had experience of the statutory system 
of public education and persons with other kinds of educational 
experience. This is to be construed, however, as a safeguard 
against the complete exclusion of the professionals rather than 
as making the Councils bodies of “‘ educational experts.”” The 
difference of conception from that which governed the com- 
position of the former Consultative Committee will not pass 
unnoticed. 

There can be little doubt what the intention of Parliament 
was. It was to set up bodies which, while containing a sufficient 
number of members who were professionally experienced in 
education, should nevertheless be regarded as representative of 
the national interest in education both as a whole and in respect 
of specific departments of it. Words used in the debate by 
Mr. R. A. Butler, then President of the Board, are emphatic 
on the point. He said: “‘ We want the representatives on the 
Councils to be practical people who can make the bridge 
between the world I have described and education. One 
object is to avoid education being an isolated compartment 
in our national life. For too long has education been so 
regarded by the people of our country generally. I want the 
country to feel that education is being brought into touch 
with all that is best and vital in the country’s life. If I were to 
be responsible for choosing members I should see that they 
should have sufficiency of good working life before them—and 
not all of it behind them, and should have experience of the 
different aspects of life to which I have referred.” 

It may be thought a little over-sanguine to hope for all 
this as the result of the setting up of two Advisory Councils. 
But there can be no doubt of the intention. They were to be 
broadly representative bodies, with a considerable element of 
non-professionals, which, as bodies, both learnt and taught. 
They would learn to understand the aims and the possibilities 
of the scheme of national education as set out in the Act, would 
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watch over its development and would take the best evidence 
they could get towards plans for its further improvement. 
Then, in the form of advice to the Minister, they would announce 
to the country their conclusions and so help to create a well- 
informed public opinion, not so much on this or that technical 
detail as on the whole scope and progress of the national effort. 

If this is so, certain conclusions follow concerning not only 
the composition of the Councils, but also their procedure and 
the form in which they should deliver their findings If each is 
just a fepresentative group of citizens, in effect if not in form 
addressing the general public, it is plain that the precedent of 
the Consultative Committee hardly applies. That Parliament 
was fully aware of this is abundantly clear from the debates. 
The whole tone is that of men who knew they were making a 
new departure—not just recreating the old Consultative Com- 
mittee in a modified form. And the rzason for this new departure 
was quite obviously the nature of the Act itself, at long last a 
fully thought-out and comprehensive plan of national education. 

The work of the Consultative Committee was finished : one 
might almost say more than finished. For Parliament was now 
prepared to do much more than that Committee had ever dared 
toask. It had been through long years of painstaking and very 
fruitful labours, and in the later years was very obviously 
straining at the leash, aware that the really desirable things 
could not be achieved without far-reaching new legislation. 
If the full extent of the national need was at last understood, a 
large share of the credit must go to the Consultative Committee. 

But never at any time did it venture to ask anything like as 
much as the Act has now conceded. The legislative edifice is 
now built, and the objects for which the Consultative Committee 
strove are fulfilled in so far as legislation can fulfil them. It 
would be well if this were more generally understood than it 
appears to be. 

A new kind of instrument for another kind of purpose has 
therefore to be designed. In shaping it Parliament would 
seem to have avoided any tendency to be over-rigid in its 
ptescriptions. Apart from the one limitation to “ matters 
connected with educational theory and practice ” a wide margin 
is left for adaptation and experiment. How will these work 
out ? 

By way of answer it may be repeated here that no firm esti- 
mate can fairly be attempted yet. For example, in their very 
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composition the Councils are frankly experimental. It is not 
easy to find a precedent for advisory bodies attached to a 
central Ministry composed partly of professionals and partly of 
those whom we may call, we hope without offence, “ interested 
amateurs.” Moreover the whole situation created by the Act 
is so novel, so penetrated by implications that are at variance 
with some elements of tradition, that even among professionals 
one can find those who have difficulty in assimilating its pre- 
suppositions. So not only have the members of the Councils 
to shake down into an efficient team, working in full mutual 
understanding, they have also to accept and absorb the prin- 
ciples of the new order, recognize the practical implications, 
and reach some agreed standpoint from which they can appoach 
their task. All this must take time: a new tradition 1s not 
built in a few days. 

Again, in any excursions the Councils may undertake they 
have to avoid encroaching unduly upon ground that is already 
fully occupied. The Ministry, the local authorities and the 
various governing bodies are already well-established in their 
respective functions. Though the Councils are free to offer 
advice concerning any of these, they will take care not to seem to 
interfere. They are no busybodies. 

Moreover the Minister retains and exercises freely the 
power to set up councils, committees, working-parties and 
other bodies to advise him on all sorts of specific matters. Not 
is this all, there are also a number of voluntary and semi-official 
bodies that are directly concerned with the schools. Such are 
the School Broadcasting Council, and the National Foundations 
for Educational Research, for Adult Education, and for Visual 
Aids respectively. What is to be the relation of the Councils to 
this rich growth already on the ground and to more that may 
be coming ? 

In some quarters a comprehensive simplification is suggested. 
It is proposed that our Advisory Council should be an ad omnia 
kind of body to which the Minister refers any and every kind 
of matter, even technical matters, upon which he seeks advice. 
But such a proceeding would be quite out of harmony with what 
appears to have been Parliament’s intention. It would place 
an impossible load of work upon the shoulders of men and 
women already busy enough with their own affairs, leaving no 
time for any quiet thought. Moreover, the Councils as now 
composed are not designed to discharge such duties. If they 
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were called upon to do so, it would be necessary to reinforce 
them with so great a number of technical experts that they would 
swell to the magnitude of a U.N.O. Assembly and their primary 
function would disappear. 

Another suggestion is that the Councils should formulate a 
national philosophy of education. Now it is true that, amid so 
much preoccupation with machinery we are apt to be lacking 
in sense of direction. The Councils have a clear duty here. But 
the terms in which we define it are all-important. If it means 
that the Councils are to evolve a philosophy of their own from 
their collective consciousness and then strive to “ put it across,” 
the risks are obvious enough. The country would hardly stand 
for that. If it means that each Council should survey the variety 
of beliefs, ideals and principles which operate as sanctions for 
conduct among Englishmen and Welshmen (and so may serve 
as a basis for a philosophy of education) and then set itself to 
achieve an agreed formulation which covers them all, then it 
must be answered that the Council for England has already tried 
to do this very thing, and has confessed failure. 

Yet that bodies so constituted and so charged are deeply 
concetned with the philosophy of education is beyond all 
doubt. What, then, should they do? May not their surest and 
safest course be to watch closely the practical working-out of the 
Act, and derive pointers as to direction from that ? 

Instead of evolving aims and objectives from their own 
consciousness they will be watching the artists and craftsmen 
at work and then setting themselves to formulate in communic- 
able terms and to illustrate by examples, the conceptions by 
which good practice is inspired. 

Shelley told us that the poetry of Rome lived in its institutions. 
In much the same way the philosophy of English education 
lives in its best practice. It is there already, only needing now, 
as never before, to be isolated and articulated, and so made 
available for general communication. Pursuing a continuous 
watching-brief in this way, the Councils will beled into impor- 
tant and fruitful fields which no other body is occuping in quite 
the same way. For example, though we are hearing much to-day 
about secondary education, it is also true that the position and 
the possibilities of primary education have been profoundly 
changed as a result of the Act. The Councils may therefore 
find themselves revising that very valuable report on the primary 
school which the Consultative Committee produced some years 
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ago. The primary school of those days differs from the primary 
school of to-day. 

Doubtless in all their work the Councils will keep steadily 
in view what is central in the Act, namely the child himself 
and his interests. The life of the child to-day is impinged upon 
by so many agencies, official, semi-official, unofficial, and 
informal, that there is great need for a group of experienced and 
sympathetic people, enjoying some detachment and indepen- 
dence, to sit and contemplate him in himself in the midst of 
it all. For the agencies may pull in different directions, and not 
all are disinterested. 

To preserve the balance and unity of child life and growth 
amid so many crowding impressions and so many conflicting 
pulls and pressures is no small task. The Councils will perform 
a supremely valuable service if they can shed some light on the 
problem of how this is to be done. 


A PROBLEM IN COLONIAL 


GOVERNMENT 


By MaArjoriE NICHOLSON 


GOVERNING subject peoples has never been an easy task 
for any imperial power. There are, however, some problems 
of colonial administration to which much time and thought have 
been given, and to which fairly obvious answers can be found. 
Are the people backward ? Then they must be given education. 
Are they poor? then develop their resources. Are they 
diseased ? Then build hospitals, train doctors, drain swamps, 
send out travelling dispensaries. Even if such answers ate 
difficult to translate into action, at least there is no doubt that 
they are the right ones, and that if money, resources, and 
personnel can be found, the lot of the subject people can be 
greatly improved. But there are other questions to which it 
is not so easy to provide a solution. Are they confident, of 
has their initiative been sapped? Are they frustrated? Do 
they clamour for political rights? Are they capable of govern- 
ing themselves ? To these Britain has gradually evolved a reply 
over the last two hundred years: “‘ They may not be capable 
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now, but one after another these peoples will emerge into the 
status of self-governing Dominions; when they reach that 
stage, they may leave or stay within the British Commonwealth 
as they choose; in the meanwhile, they and we must work 
together to prepare for that day.” 

This is by no means a simple answer, and there is no 
evidence that very much thought is being devoted to one of the 
major complications involved in it. It is an answer that can 
readily be given where a single people is developing its nation- 
hood, but what happens when the territory concerned is popu- 
lated by different communities, with different traditions, speaking 
different languages, living at economic levels separated by the 

between the primitive and the civilised ? 

The difficulty is not new. Britain met it in Canada, in New 
Zealand, in Ireland, Burma, Ceylon, India, and Palestine. What 
is new is the tempo of the age in which it has to be solved. The 
conditions in the Colonies which have yet to achieve self- 
government are not as easy as they were in Canada, where the 
settlement between the French and British communities, im- 
perfect though some of them may think it, was arrived at in a 
| period of continental expansion. They are not even as easy as 
they were in India, where there were no recent immigrants and 
the members of the different communities had been, willy nilly, 
subjected to the same overall cultural influences for generations, 
and to the British raj for a hundred and fifty years. The people 
of the Colonies in which the problem now presents itself are 
more deeply divided than were the religious communities in 
| India—there was nothing there comparable to the gap between 
| the Masai and the Englishman in Kenya, or between the Chinese 
| and the Dyak in Sarawak, and in India a non-communal national 
movement had been built up over a period of time and under a 
superb leadership which find no parallel elsewhere in the British 
Empire. Such a movement might grow in Kenya in sixty years, 
but sixty years ate no longer available : the full light of inter- 
| national criticism, often much harsherthan the situation warrants, 

is cast on the Empire in the weary and abortive but much- 
publicised debates of the United Nations ; the shadow of South 
Aftica lengthens over its neighbours ; worst of all, Britain is no 
longer regarded as the epitome of liberal progress and power, 
_ but is recognised as a struggling exponent of social democracy 
ina world in which a more extreme form of socialism holds for 
| coloured people all the attractions of a doctrine of racial equality. 
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Neither in Asia nor in Africa, then, can Britain evolve a policy 
free of entanglements. 

The position in Africa is made the most pressing because of 
ptevailing conditions in the south, where Dr. Malan is busy 
implementing the policy of apartheid on which he won the tecent 
general election. The practical meaning of apartheid was 
explained by the Prime Minister in the Union House of Assembly 
on September 2, 1948 :— 

““ . . there must be two spheres in the country, call them that, differ- 

ent areas where the Europeans and the non-Europeans must be 

separated from each other. Social: for example, on the trains. 

Political: so that Europeans and non-Europeans will not sit here 

together in the same Assembly, because if you permit that and the 

colour bar is taken away there, where can it be upheld lower down? 

Nowhere. Then residential, but residential separation that is effective, 

not such as the previous Government tried to apply, that is only 

scratching on the surface of the whole problem. And industrially, so 

far as it is practicable.” 
As Dr. Malan expounds his policy, he does not imply complete 
suppression of the non-Europeans—they are to be excluded 
from the Union Parliament, but to have their own representa- 
tive institutions; they are to be excluded from European 
residential areas, but to have their own Reserves in the country 
and their own locations in the towns. But to the African, 
segtegation in fact does mean suppression, for the spheres of 
influence reserved for the European are the ones that give 
power: he is not to be a slave, but is to occupy an inferior 
position even more galling than slavery, for it is to be held in 
sight of privilege and despite the possibility of equality. 

It is no wonder that South African policy, as it stands, should 
ovetshadow the whole continent. The gloom is deepened by 
the absence in South Africa of any party, except the numerically 
insignificant Communist Party, whose programme does meet 
African aspirations to equality. General Smuts and Mr. Hof 
meyr are the alternative to Dr. Malan, but their theory is almost 
equally unacceptable—that political advance shall proceed con- 
currently with the advance of the non-Europeans towatds 
“ civilisation.” Africans may see a gleam of hope here, but to 


Indians such a policy is insulting as well as unpromising. The 
full impact of South African “native policy” on the non- 
Europeans can only be grasped, therefore, if it is realised that 
to non-Europeans practically all Europeans appear the same. “We 
go forward with hate in our hearts,” said a Cape Town Coloured 
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leader recently. And the hate spreads far northwards into the 
Rhodesias, and engulfs “liberal ” as well as fascist Europeans. 

This is the point at which South African conditions have a 
bearing on British policy. The Union is the only British 
Dominion in the continent, the one area in which the demand 
of the Europeans for self-government was granted. But if the 
Europeans in the Colonies have their way, they will not be far 
behind. Southern Rhodesia already has internal responsibility, 
with the safeguard of the British power to veto discriminatory 
legislation. This power has been demonstrated to be useless 
during the last three years. If Britain considered that it was 
too late in the day in 1945 to disallow the Land Apportionment 
Amendment Act, and too late in 1946 to veto the Urban Areas 
Act which enforced segregation in the towns, will the power of 
disallowance be used if Southern Rhodesia pursues the declared 
policy of its “liberal ” Prime Minister to remove Africans from the 
common voters’ roll and give them instead representation in 
their own separate assembly ? Southern Rhodesia has “ got 
away with it,” the Africans think. Will it be followed by 
Northern Rhodesia, and later by Kenya? Can and will the 
British Government resist the claims of the European minorities 
in these countries until the Africans are able to share in self- 
government on an equal basis ? 

The question is not an academic one, for the Europeans in 
Northern Rhodesia have already demanded responsible govern- 
ment. The Colonial Office rejected the demand this year : 
when the Europeans in the legislature sent a deputation to press 
their demand, the local Government sent delegates also from 
the African Representative Council. Responsible government 
and amalgamation with Southern Rhodesia were rejected ; two 
Africans, it was agreed, should sit in the legislature and the 
door was to be kept open for African representation in the 
Executive Council, but the European unofficials are to have 
much greater control over the executive, and federation with 
Southern Rhodesia is still regarded by them as a possibility. 

The Colonial Office has similarly cut the ground from under 
its own feet in Kenya. Here also an unofficial majority in the 
legislature has been granted, and local Europeans have been 
associated with the work of the Executive Council so closely as 
to occupy almost the status of ministers. It is true that the 
composition of the Legislative Council has been altered to 
deprive the elected Europeans of their previous majority on the 
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unofficial side: this now consists of eleven Europeans, four 
Africans, five Indians, and two Arabs. There remains the 
official bloc, entirely European. If the Kenya Government is 
prepared to cast the official vote on the side of the Africans, 
their position can still be protected. But is it ? 

In Kenya the Colonial Office faces its most delicate task. 
Here there is a total population* of nearly 4 million, of which 
3,852,000 are Africans. Of the non-Africans, the Indians form 
the largest group with a population of nearly 74,000 ; there are 
over 24,000 Arabs ; and over 23,000 Europeans. The Europ- 
eans have hitherto dominated Kenya’s political life, and they 
are in possession of their own “ reserve ” of good farming land 
in the “ white ” highlands. While some of them have shown 
some sympathy with African aspirations, there appears to be 
none who envisages ultimate equality. Indeed, when the 
formation of an inter-territorial organisation for Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika was under discussion, they were loud in their 
protest against the original Colonial Office Paper No. 191, 
which provided for parity of representation as between the races 
in the Central Assembly. Their protests were effective, for a 
subsequent Paper, No. 210, reduced the proportion of Assembly 
seats to which the principle of parity was to apply. Nor is there 
any reason to think that they will react differently from the 
Europeans in the Union or the Rhodesias when African advance 
is accelerated. Everything goes to show that as the Africans 
gain education and political consciousness, racial relations 
become more difficult, not less. A humanitarian outlook may 
be feasible while Africans are primitive, but the ultimate claim 
to equality means literally the engulfing of the Europeans. 
When that claim is pressed, Europeans elsewhere have become 
hysterical. Similarly, in Kenya, any suggestion that Africans 
from the eroded Reserves should be settled, under supervision, 
on even the uncultivated portions of the “ white ” highlands 
produces a hysterical reaction which bodes ill for the future. 
It is clear that the Colonial Office cannot hope to solve the prob- 
lem ultimately by persuading the Europeans to accept African 
advance by stages. In this context, the inevitability of gradualness 
is unlikely to lead to the logical conclusion—it will lead to greater 
intransigence as the goal of African equality draws nearer. 

Is there anything, then, that can be done? One possibility 
is a complete reorientation towards a long-term policy of 

* Estimated, December, 1944. Colonial Office List, 1946. 
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integrating the communities. It can be carried out only by 
using the official vote, and by relying on the support of the 
non-Europeans, instead of being frightened of the settlers. It 
will involve very great risks, but no risk so great as the alterna- 
tive of allowing Kenya to drift into race hatred and consequent 
anarchy. Such a policy might proceed as follows : 

The Kenya officials must be compelled to act in such a way 
that their impartiality as between the communities is obvious. 
At present, they naturally tend to mix socially largely with 
white settlers: they are members of the same clubs, their 
children attend the European schools or are sent home to 
England ; worst of all, some of them intend to retire to Kenya, 
and safeguard their future by buying themselves residential plots 
ot even farms while they are still officials. This last practice 
should be totally forbidden, not only because it identifies the 
officials with the settlers in the African mind, but also because 
it bedevils the civil service controversy. The pay of European 
officials is held to contain an element of expatriation pay, 
although the salary is not formally divided. Can an official be 
reasonably held to be “ expatriated ” if he has his wife and 
chidren living with him in a country to which he intends to 
retire? No Indian and no African believes that he can. 
Similarly, no Indian and no African can understand why a 
European recruited from Kenya should be paid the same salary 
as the expatriate officer, although Africans and Indians must take 
less. In other words, there is an element of prevarication about 
the whole civil service position which must be eliminated if non- 
Europeans ate to have full confidence in the administration. 

Secondly, segregation in education should not be counten- 
anced by the Government. Nobody can stop the European 
and Indian communities running separate schools for their 
own children, but if this is what they want, they should pay for 
them entirely themselves. Except in the towns, it is unlikely 
that children of the different communities would come together 
in school on any large scale, and there are obvious educational 
feasons why it might be undesirable to try to teach them 
together in the primary stages. But at the secondary stage, 
when the non-Europeans have learnt English, there is no reason 
why common education should be regarded as impossible. 
The Kenya Government already pays grants-in-aid to European 
and Indian schools which have better buildings, better staff, and 
equipment better in every way than that provided for the 
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Africans. The alternative would be to pay grants per head of 
the school population, without regard to race, and to prevent 
any school in receipt of Government aid from excluding any 
qualified student on grounds of race alone. 

The Africans are thirsting for education, which they natur- 
ally regard as the key to equal treatment. They have a burning 
sense of injustice when they see the European children’s schools 
and compare them with the Government’s Development Pro- 
gramme which offers ha/f of their children primary education 
within ten years, even in Nairobi. The Indians have the 
same sense of grievance, though to a lesser degree. It is true 
that much more Government expenditure is scheduled for 
African than for European education, but it is also true that the 
plan lays down that Africans, in the rural areas anyway, will 
build their own schools, and their children will pay fees. These 
contributions seem to be generally forgotten in the sordid 
controversies which take place from time to time as to how 
much Africans contribute to the general fund of taxation, and 
how this sum compares with the contributions of Europeans 
and the expenditure on both communities. 

The only way in which the communities can hope to come 
together in the future is through the common education of their 
children. Bearing in mind the risk of provincialism to which 
all small settler communities are prone, it is obvious that an 
attempt to build a cultural pattern including all races in Kenya 
would be positively beneficial to the Europeans. Even if this 
is not seen, the Government should at least undertake the task 
of removing from the education system of the Colony the crying 
scandal of the present injustice. Without spending a penny 
more than the sum already allocated for the purpose of raising 
the standard of Makerere College in Uganda—which is ulti- 
mately to become the University of East Africa—the three 
East African Governments could ensure that representatives 
of all races sit on its governing body, and that its doors are 
open equally to African, Indian, Arab, and European students. 
Already the Kenya Europeans are finding it difficult to pay for 
their children to have the customary English university educa- 
tion : the time will come when they will be only too pleased to 
give them university training at home. A start should be made 
with Makerere College straight away, so that it may develop 
into a genuine cultural centre for the whole people of East Africa. 

An even more urgent question in Kenya is that of land. 
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Every “race” difficulty is exacerbated by increasing African 
pressure on the land that has been set aside for them. African 
methods of agriculture are considered to be backward—they 
work with primitive implements without knowledge of such 
necessary innovations as contour farming and crop rotation, and 
they have the primitive man’s common objection to killing their 
cattle, whether of good stock or bad. There is therefore some 
justification for the European settler’s view that to allow 
Africans to settle on the “ white” highlands would merely be 
handing over more land to destruction, but this is not the main 
reason why such settlement is refused. There are at present 
in operation several major Government schemes for assistance 
to African farmers, both in demonstrations of improved methods 
and in re-settlement of people living in eroded areas. The 
whole psychological approach of the Africans to these schemes 
would be altered overnight if any group were permanently 
settled on land reserved for European occupation. The re- 
settled group would require constant supervision over a period 
of years, but so it would if resettled on poorer land within the 
African Reserves ; if settled on good land, the people would see 
better results for their changed methods than if settled on land 
little better than that from which they had been removed ; if 
given an assurance that the land was to be theirs and that they 
would not be moved again, they would be likely to work with 
gteater enthusiasm than they now show. All these arguments 
are swept aside in the general fear of the settlers that the high- 
lands also will become “‘ black ”’ if once the thin end of the wedge 
isinserted. This attitude cannot be justified and should not be 
recognised, even implicitly, by the Government. As long as it is 
accepted, there will be no hope of obtaining African co-operation. 

To establish confidence, the Government should also take 
steps to introduce an element of security into the lives of the 
African “‘ squatters ” on European farms. These farm-workers 
live on their employers’ land, but are normally allowed to 
keep cattle for themselves and perhaps to grow some crops. 
Until recently, many of them had assumed that they had security 
of tenure—now they are being asked to reduce the number of 
their cattle and to make agreements including conditions which 
deprive them of what they had considered to be their customary 
tights. No doubt it is economically necessary to regularise 
their position as farm employees, but the implementation of the 
Government’s programme, declared over three years ago, of 
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establishing coherent villages in the highlands in which 
“ squatters ” might live, would go far to convince them that 
the change in status is advantageous, not detrimental, to them. 
At present they regard themselves as a community subjected to 
discrimination, and in this they are perfectly correct. Until the 
Kenya Government can act as though it believes that African, 
Indian, Arab, and European rights deserve equal consideration, the 
land question will continue to poison the very springs of its policy. 

It may be contended that such proposals are impracticable. 
This does not alter the fact that some such policy is essential, 
At present there is no consistent argument from the European 
side. They object to the Indians on the ground that their 
loyalty is to India, not to Kenya, but persist in opposing equal 
tights for Indians who have no other home but Kenya. In the 
next breath they will claim special privileges for themselves, 
demonstrating by their fear of African expansion that they have 
not reconciled themselves to living in an African country as 
part of the African population. If the Government could be 
seen to act impartially, without distinction of race in its policy, 
the Kenya Europeans would perhaps begin to see that Kenya 
is condemned permanently to communal politics, if they, the 
dominant community, think and act as a separate community. 
It may be a counsel of perfection to suggest that a change of 
heart should be induced from the top, but that does not alter the 
fact that no change is showing itself at the bottom. If no change 
of heart takes place, Kenya will be heading straight for anarchy. 

A second illustration may be drawn from an area with very 
different conditions—Malaya. Here, the immigrants outnumber 
the local people, if Singapore as well as the Federation is taken 
into account. But the immigrants are all Asiatics, divided from 
one another by no chasm as wide as that which separates the 
Kenya European from the African tribesman. Nor 1s there any 
large European community in Malaya, with the result that the 
officials do not appear to be so closely connected with a section 
of the population as in East Africa. The Government may be 
accused of supporting plantation or mining interests, but even 
these ate not entirely European; they may be accused of 
favouring the Malays, but such partiality, if it exists, is more 


easy to justify than the partiality which is shown to an immigrant F 


community in Kenya. 
Political organisation across communal divisions is already 
visible in Malaya, even though on a small scale. The concep- 
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tion of a common Asiatic culture is not as outlandish as that of 
a common African culture in which Europeans and Indians play 
their part as minorities. Indeed, the idea has already been 
conceived, and placed in opposition to the identification of 
“ civilisation” with European culture which still prevails 
amongst the Africans. In the light of the Carr-Saunders 
Commission’s recommendations for the establishment of a 
university in Malaya, a most striking article has already been 
published in the student journal of Raffles College. “ We, the 
students,” the article says, “are the products of a culture and 
civilisation which is foreign to the people. Any prestige which 
we enjoy is derived from the prestige of the foreign culture 
predominant in this country. ... That foreign cultural pre- 
dominance has served its purpose in stirring the consciousness 
of the people. Any future progress will have to be a departure 
from it. ‘There may have to be a synthesis of Malay, Chinese, 
Indian, and European elements, in the cultural life of Malaya... 
It is for us now to rise to this new responsibility.”* In this 
they have recognised that the real work of integration must be 
carried out by the people themselves. 

There are, however, in Malaya, two problems of immediate 
importance in which the Government cannot avoid acting. 
The population of the Federation of Malaya includes over 2 
million Malays, half a million Indians, and 1,882,874 Chinese. t 
Most of the Indians are estate workers, and as a community 
they are poor. But the Chinese dominate in commerce and in 
tin-mining, and the majority of them are aliens. Moreover, 
they have brought with them their own forms of organisation, 
both in secret societies and in political parties divided along the 
line of cleavage in China, not Malaya. From the Malay point 
of view, they are rather formidable lodgers to have in the house. 
The Government has recently taken the bold step of granting 
citizenship to those immigrants who have demonstrated their 
— interest in Malaya by a long period of residence and 

y choice. It is to be hoped that it will not be deflected from 
its course by the violent uprising of the Communist section of 
the Chinese community, and that registration of new citizens 
will be pursued. It remains for action to be taken to persuade 
the Chinese Government to drop its policy of refusing to 
recognise that a Chinese can ever cease to be Chinese. Dual 


* Leading article from Raffles College Union Magazine. Quoted in the Straits Times, 
June 3rd, 1948. 
t 1947 Census. 
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nationality is practicable in some other countries, but it is most 
undesirable in the circumstances of Malaya. After the events 
of 1948, the local people are fully entitled to demand that every 
citizen’s allegiance shal] be recognised as owing to Malaya alone. 

The Government is also compelled to make an early decision 
on the constitution. At present, all communities are repre- 
sented in the Federal legislature, but there is no franchise. A 
complicated system of selection according to interests has been 
adopted, the High Commissioner nominating the candidates put 
forward by such groups as“ labour,”’ “ mining,” ‘“‘ commerce,”’to- 
gether with representatives from the Malay States (all Malays), the 
Settlements of Penang and Malacca, and the Eurasian, Ceylonese, 
Indian, and Chinese communities. Such selection has the 
advantage of avoiding direct communal representation in the 
majority of the unofficial seats, but it is hardly a method which 
can be maintained for long. Indeed, it is not intended to 
maintain it, according to statements that a franchise will be 
considered when it is known how many of each community 
wish to become citizens. When that time comes, the Govern- 
ment will no doubt be beset by claims for special weightage for 
the minority groups, for special protection for the Malays, for 
separate electoral rolls, and all the paraphernalia of communal 
representation at present operative in East and Central Africa 
and now being abolished in India. 

The experience of India in this matter should be carefully 
studied—it reveals, to my mind, that constitutional machinery 
can itself become a factor in retarding or assisting the advance 
of a population into nationhood. Separate electorates have 
the merit of ensuring that every community gets some repre- 
sentation, but they also predispose politicians to appeal only for 
the votes of their own kind—they never need to gain support 
from others by studying their problems and trying to devise a 
policy acceptable to all communities ; their organisations are 
inevitably built on communal foundations. Moreover, repre- 
sentation in the legislature is not enough if a community feels 
its status to be in doubt—the agitation is then transferred to the 
demand for weightage in excess of their proportion to the popula- 
tion; thence it proceeds logically to a demand for parity of 
representation ; and finally to a campaign for communal parity 
in the executive. An examination of the development of the 
policy of the Muslim League in India, of the contending groups 
in Ireland, or of the Zionists in Palestine, demonstrates that a 
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demand for separate communal representation leads logically to 
a final demand for partition of the country, since it is based on 
the assumption that religious, racial or linguistic divisions must 
necessarily prevail over political and economic programmes. 
There is no possibility of partition in Malaya. The only hope, 
therefore, lies in the avoidance of communal representation 
from the beginning, so that communal divisions never have 
time to harden into political lines of demarcation. Once again, 
it must be admitted that such a programme will not be easily 
accepted, but that does not alter its basic correctness. It can 
be carried out only by a Government in which all communities 
have confidence because they are satisfied that it is strong and 
just. If this condition is satisfied, then there will be no mechani- 
cal obstacle to the development in Malaya of a genuine national 
movement which can weld the people together. 

Such suggestions ate made in full knowledge that they touch 
only the fringe of the problem presented by the existence of 
plural societies in the Colonies. It happens, however, to be 
the fringe for which the British people are constitutionally 
responsible, that is, the part played in directing the development 
of these societies by the local governments. These govern- 
ments must rule as far as possible according to the desires of 
the people they administer, but where there is no single desire 
in a country they stand unavoidably in the position of arbiter. 
They must govern “ in that spirit of equity, that spirit of justice, 
that spirit of protection, that spirit of lenity, which ought to 
characterise every British subject in power.” They must do 
more—they must realise that time is short, and that their role must 
be that of builder as well as arbiter, their task one of integration 
that must be achieved before the reins of power are finally handed 
over to the self-governing peoples who will oneday displace them. 





SURVEY 
RECENT FRENCH BOOKS 


Tue year 1948, now drawing to its close, has naturally been the occasion 
for many books dealing with aspects, problems, or phases of the revolution 
of 1848. The Presses Universitaires de France have published a series of 
some twenty small books, entitled Collection du Centenaire de la Révolution de 
1848. Not all the volumes are of equal value, but some are more than 
merely informative, for example Le Ouarante-Huitard by Jean Cassou, Proudhon 
et la Révolution de 1848 by Edouard Dolléans et J.-L. Puech, both leading 
Proudhon scholars, or Raspail by Georges Duveau. Other contributions in 
these series rise hardly above the level of popular summaries like L’ Avénement 
du suffrage universal by Paul Bastid or Auguste Cornu’s Karl Marx et la 
Révolution de 1848. Both publications do not indicate the deep shock which the 
plebiscitarian use of universal franchise caused to European political opinion. 
Within the context of centenary publication belongs Paul Bastid’s 
study Un Juriste pamphlétaire. Cormenin. Précurseur et Constituant de 1848 
(Hachette), a comprehensive and solid book, but somehow failing to give 
the perspective of the revolutionary process as a whole, which is shown 
brilliantly though rather from a leftist angle in Professor Gaston-Martin’s 
La Révolution de 1848 (in the Presses Universitaires’ series Que sais-je ?). 
Léon Blum’s great oration La Révolution de Février to which one listened 
with profound emotion at the Sorbonne last February has been buried 
in La Revue Socialiste (Marcel Riviére). It is probably the finest product 
of the 1848 centenary, infinitely rich in political and human wisdom. 
Amongst studies of the sixteenth century Gaston Zeller’s Les Institutions 
de la France au XVI’ Siécle (Presses Universitaires) provides an admirable 
synthesis of French political institutions within the territorial and social 
framework of this century. I add two more volumes on the sixteenth 
century which though not recently published may have been overlooked 
by scholars in this country. Le Probléme de L’Incroyance au XVI° Siéch. 
La Religion de Rabelais by Lucien Febvre (Albin Michel) is like all works 
of this great historian without comparison. Perhaps no other living 
historian can revive, as he does, the breath of a past epoch. “ N’est-il pas 
curieux,” Professor Febvre writes, “de noter qu’un Paracelse, demandant 
que la médicine soit avant tout affaire d’observation sensible, recourt 4 
tout un lot d’images acoustiques et olfactices plutét imprévues pour nous? 
Il la veut ‘ non moins retentissante 4 nos oreilles que la chute du Rhin ou 
le tumulte des flots sur ’Océan’; il la veut employant ses narines, elle 
aussi, ‘a discerner l’odeur de l’objet étudié’.” Professor Febvre does not 
measure the sixteenth century with the yard-stick of our problematical 
er Pierre Mesnard’s first French translation of Jean Bodin’s 
ethodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem (Société d’Edition Les Belles Lettres) 
was published in 1941. It is an exemplary illustration of French editing. 
Pierre Gaxotte’s La France de Louis XIV (Hachette 1946) is noteworthy 
for its synthetic view. The chapter “ L’honnéte homme et l’esprit clas- 
sique ” should find its way into every text-book. Research on Montesquieu, 
this great transmittor of the British political myth, has not been idle either. 
Joseph Dedieu’s volume Montesquieu. L’ Homme et L’CEuvre (Boivin et Cie) 
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is a brilliant short study based on the same author’s well-known works on 
the Baron de la Bréde. It supersedes, I believe, Albert Sorel’s short book 
on Montesquieu. In comparison with it Pierre Barriére’s large volume 
Un grand Provincial: Montesquieu (Delmas) is slightly pedestrian. Maurice 
Halbwachs’ commentated edition of J. J. Rousseau’s Du Contrat social, 
published in Aubier’s admirable Bibliotheque Philosophique, may perhaps 
have escaped the attention of British librarians as the volume appeared in 
1942. The book is noteworthy for its method, for, after a profound 
introduction, it provides a commentary on each sentence of the Contrat, a 
method from which we could profit on this side of the Channel. ° 

General surveys of French history have been attempted by various 
writers during these last years. Not all have succeeded, but Lucien 
Romier’s recently published L’-Ancienne France. Des Origines a la Révolution 
(Hachette), the last work from the pen of this writer, is remarkable for the 
ease with which it handles administrative and social facts. The book is a 
valuable introduction to French history up to 1789. 


Charles Petit-Dutaillis’s Les Communes frangaises. Caractéres et Evolution 
des Origines au XVIII’ Siécle (Albin Michel) is, unfortunately, also a last 
work. Petit-Dutaillis, the subtle commentator and critic of Stubbs, needs 
no recommendation to British readers. This volume is an immense legacy 
of a life’s work. The sociological significance of French “local govern- 
ment” is perhaps the key to an understanding of French politics. The 
volume is invaluable in detail and synthesis. The portraits Petit-Dutaillis 
gives of Bodin’s and Montaigne’s philosophies of | local government are 
indeed masterpieces. 

Charles Pomaret has presented us with a new appreciation of Monsieur 
Thiers et son Siécle (Gallimard), a rich and solid study of the career of political 
common sense. Georges Sorel’s Lettres @ Paul Deleselle. 1914-1921 
(Grasset) are indispensable for an understanding of the last period of 
Sorel’s complex thought. Some of his remarks throw new light on the 
development of Marxism. Thus Sorel writes on May oth, 1918: “A 
Porigine de sa carriére, Marx a été, comme presque tous les jeunes gens de 
sa génération, ébloui par la Révolution frangaise ; il a cru que le prolétariat 
aurait une histoire tres analogue a celle de la bourgeoisie. Le Manifeste 
communiste est écrit sous l’influence de cette hypothése que Marx a été obligé 
d’abandonner, sans cependant jamais la condamner en termes bien ex- 
plicites. On peut dire que son expérience de la vie ouvriére anglaise a pour 
principe la reconnaissance de ~ en plus nette de l’autonomie du développe- 
ment du proletariat industriel, au moyen des associations syndicales. Je ne 
crois pas cependant que Marx soit jamais parvenu 4 l’idée qu’il existe une 
évolution prolétarienne aussi créatrice et aussi imprévisible que |’évolution 
darwinienne.” Even if one cannot accept Sorel’s own theory of the 
proletarian evolution, his criticism of Marx remains formidable and justified. 

“Le révolutionnaire,” continues Sorel in the same letter, “se donne 
une fin qu’il regarde comme aussi certaine qu’un fait historique; sa foi 
absolue le met 4 méme d’étre un martyr; Marx avait peine a croire que 
cette fin ne fat pas, dans une trés large mesure, un résultat scientifique. 
Son illusion fut entretenue par l’observation qu’il pouvait faire du fanatisme 
pseudo-scientifique qui exista en Europe au temps de sa maturité.” These 
sentences reveal the independence of Sorel’s critical mind. 
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Nor is this all. He adds a few more lines which give his fundamental 
criticism of Marxism an even wider historical perspective. “ Les questions 
les plus intéressantes,” we are still quoting from the same letter, “ que peut 
pons la critique du marxisme se rapportent 4 l’influence qu’a da exercer 
sur son esprit, le romantisme et par suite l’histoire légendaire du Moyen Age 
(ne pas oublier qu’il fut un contemporain de Michelet). Il a da souvent 
réfléchir au sort des corporations ouvriéres des Flandres et d’Italie. Les 
tisserands de ces deux pays soutinrent des luttes sanglantes que aboutirent 
a la victoire des bourgeois-capitalistes et des princes qui surent s’entourer 
d’armées et d’administrations sevéres. Lorsque nous voyons aujourd’hui 
tant écrivains prophétiser la ruine prochaine de la république russe des 
soviets, il n’est pas douteux que ces auteurs pensent aux histoires de Gand 
et de Florence. Marx n’était pas sans étre, quelque peu, effrayé pare cette 
expérience historique ; car il n’a parlé qu’avec répugnance de ce que ferait 
le prolétariat triomphant ; en 1847 il avait, dans le Manifeste communiste, 
suivi les indications que lui donnaient les membres de la Ligue révoluion- 
naire qui l’avaient chargé de rédiger ce document, mais en 1875, dans la 
Lettre sur le programme de Gotha, il s’occupe du présent beaucoup plus 
que de Pavenir. A regarder les choses de trés prés, on pourrait s’apercevoir 
que la lutte de classe a été congue par Marx sur des modeéles médiévaux ; 
uae des raisons pour lesquelles la lutte de classe n’existe pas (ou presque pas) 
dans Proudhon, c’est que celui-ci était bien moins romantique que son 
rival.” Sorel was a great Marx scholar. 

Elie Halévy’s posthumous Histoire du Socialisme européen (Gallimard), 
based on notes by friends and students from his lectures at the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques, will find many admirers in this country, for Halévy 
belongs to France and—to England. 

Maurice Duverger has now enlarged his Manuel de Droit Constitutionnel 
et de Sciences Politiques (Presses Universitaires). He is one of the few 
contemporary political scientists who knows that political science cannot 
be separated from sociology. The new edition is particularly valuable 
for its extensive treatment of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic. 
The same author has also recently published a small volume Les Régimes 
politiques (in the series Owe sais-je?, Presses Universitaires) which contains 
after a general (sociological) analysis of political régimes a comparative 
interpretation of the English, American, and Russian types of government. 
A short, but penetrating book Histoire des Doctrines politiques en France 
(Que saisje?, Presses Universitaires) must be particularly recommended to 
beginners in the study of French political ideas. Professor Droz has 
compressed the wealth of French political thought from Pierre Dubois 
to Maritain into 120 pages. 

Recent French party developments have been described by Paul Marabuto 
in a large volume entitled Les Partis politiques et les Mouvements sociaux sous 
la IV* République (Recueil Sirey). This work is mainly factual, not inter- 
pretative, but as such reliable and instructive. Those who wish to follow 
the sociological problems of political parties more closely might profitably 
read a valuable coilection of papers, published under the title Etudes de 
Suciologie électorale (Colin, Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des Sciences 
politiques). Charles Morazé, one of the most brilliant amongst the young 
French historians, contributes a suggestive essay on Quelques problémes at 
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méthode. ‘The same author has also recently published Trois Essais sur 
Histoire et Culture (Colin) in which he pleads for an integration of the social 
sciences, yet is seems to me that Morazé dwells too much on methodological 
problems, important as they are. His earlier book La France bourgeoise did 
not quite fulfil what his methodological studies appear to promise. 

Though an American historian of sociology has told us that systematic 
sociology is at an “ approximate end,” European writers still seem to be 
able to produce systematic sociological works. Two books should be 
mentioned in this context. Sociologie générale by Eugéne Dupréel (Presses 
Universitaires) and Traité de Sociologie by Gaston Bouthoul (Payot). Both 
works are universal in scope and extremely suggestive in detailed observa- 
tions and interpretations. 

Amongst philosophical books I mention only three recent publications 
which are near to my personal interests. André Lalande’s well-known 
Vocabulaire technique et critique de la Philosophie (Presses Universitaires) has 
appeared in a fifth enlarged edition. It is the life work of a great scholar 
and an invaluable guide to clear thinking. All philosophical terms are 
given in French, German, English, and Italian and its historical parts— 
the history of philosophical concepts—are a mine of information. To the 
lover and student of Leibniz I recommend Jacques Jalabert’s La Théorie 
Leibnizienne de la Substance, a worthy volume in the long list of Leibniz 
studies in which Frenchmen have always excelled. Another smaller study 
is of considerable interest: Les constantes de la Pensée frangaise (Presses 
Universitaires) by N. Baladi. Here the author attempts an analysis of the 
permanent features of French philosophical thought. He achieves a 
remarkably subtle synopsis which goes far to explain the essentially human 
and anarchic structure of the French mind (anarchic in comparison with the 
communal structure of English thought). M. Baladi writes significantly : 
“Montaigne he comprends pas qu'il ait 4 se soumettre 4 des lois, 4 une 
charge, méme honorifique. II s’étonne de ce que, parmi ses contemporains, 
ceux qui veulent étre libérés du joug d’une église, tolérent celui d’une autre, 
et non moins pénible. Il avoue qu’une certaine duplicité s’impose 4 
quiconque acceptera de vivre sous un régime politique plut6t que sous un 
autre. L’anarchie, si elle ne présentait des dangers pout la liberté elle-méme 
serait aussi supportable que la monarchie ou la féodalité.”” Perhaps we should 
quote Montaigne himself who notes in his Essais “Si celles (les lois) que je sers 
me menacaient seulement le bout du doigt, je m’en irais incontinent en trouver 
d’autres, ou que ce fit. Toute ma petite prudence en ces guerres civiles ot 
nous sommes, s’emploie 4 ce qu’elles n’interrompent ma liberté d’aller et 
venir.” (III, 577). Freedom is a No. “ Non, toujours, non,” as Bossuet has 
taught. It is the wonderful but dangerous French conception of freedom. 


I conclude this survey with two books on Switzerland. William E. 
Rappard’s La Constitution fédérale de la Suisse (A La Baconniére, Neuchatel) 
is a fine historical account of the making and of the development of the 
Swiss Constitution ; André Siegfried’s La Suisse démocratie-témoin (from the 
same publishers) should become a classic. The Swiss political example 
has always attracted the political sociologist. M. Siegfried continues 
where Tocqueville, Bryce, and Max Weber left off. He is their worthy 


successor. 


J. P. Mayer 
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PRouDHON. By Epouarp Dotiéans. Gallimard. 528 pp. 600 fr. 


Ir is a strange thing that while the flow of writings on and around Proudhon 
has gone on steadily for fifty years and shows no signs fo abating, full length 
studies either of his life or his works have remained both few in quantity and 
inadequate in quality. The most recent and the only one in English is Professor 
Brogan’s short book, published in 1934, which, for all its qualities, was and 
claimed to be no more than a short and popular summary of known material. 
The most understanding work before that was Sainte-Beuve’s biography 
(recently re-published), but Sainte-Beuve stopped short at 1848 and tried to 
present only the man and his style: he neither understood nor approved of 
Proudhon’s ideas. Droz’s biography, written for the Proudhon centenary in 
1909, was friendly but incomplete and not always understanding. In German, 
Karl Diehl’s two massive volumes were complete and learned but unreadable, 
while another German work by Muelberger was a part of the first anti-Marxist 
reaction (it appeared in 1899) and made exaggerated claims for Proudhon. 

M. Dolléans’s book therefore fills a big gap. But it does much more than 
that : it provides the most complete guide to Proudhon so far attempted. It 
handles its subject with both affection and objectivity, and it treats it in 
the way that Proudhon, perhaps more than any other author, demands. 
The ideas of all three of the leading schools of socialist thought in France 
in the first half of the nineteenth century were heavily coloured by the 
experiences, the prejudices, and even the personal tastes of their inventors, 
but this was truer of Proudhon than of either Saint-Simon or Fourier. One 
can cut out the brass bands and the arcaded streets from Fourier and still 
leave all the essentials of his sytem, but if you take away Proudhon’s innate 
and acquired prejudices you strike at the roots of every one of his ideas. If 
he could claim, above nearly all else, to be logical and yet boast of having no 
system, that is because the real links between his apparently contradictory 
conceptions lie in his private experiences. The passion for justice which 
dominates his whole life, and the interpretation of it in terms of the bourgeois 
virtues of honesty, chastity, and diligence, can be traced to childhood teach- 
ings, and the social forms in which he tried later to clothe the private 
virtues go back to equally identifiable later experiences. 

M. Dolléans’s book is illuminating because he starts from this view and 
follows Proudhon’s life and ideas steadily side by side, not in rigidly 
chronological order, because the roots of many of the later Proudhonian 
attitudes lie far back in experiences that seemed to have little effect on his 
then current writings, but in the truly logical order that relates his corres- 
pondence, his diaries, and the successive phases of his private life to the 
chronology of his intellectual evolution. 

It is a book for connoisseurs, rather than for beginners (though I do 
not see how the student newly come to Proudhon can now begin with any 
other). Instead of stepping aside to analyse each work as it came, it 
assumes rather that the reader is familiar with Proudhon’s books and already 
troubled by their contradictions. It seeks, then, not to resolve the contra- 
dictions, but to illuminate the turbulent mind that was responsible for them 
and to show the ideals to which it remained sternly and rigidly faithful. 

Proudhon has always beena problem. He achieved fame by proclaiming 
in 1840 that property was theft, and wrote in one of his last works that it was 
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liberty; he preached liberty and affirmed the permanent subjection of : 
women; he said that “‘ God is evil”? and that God is “ the conscience of 
humanity”; he called himself a socialist, but reserved his bitterest attacks 
for other socialists, and obstructed them at vital moments ; he denounced 
Louis Napoleon, but wrote a whole book on the Révolution Sociale 
démontrée par le coup d’état and got in the way of a democratic victory at the 
elections of 1863 ; he pleaded for peace and wrote two volumes in apparent 
glorification of war; he urged the emancipation of the workers through 
their own action, but distrusted elections and detested strikes. 


Monsieur Dolléans brings to the solution of these puzzles, not many 
new theories, but an awe-inspiring familiarity with Proudhon and all that 
has been written about him. He has had access to Proudhon’s “ carnets ”— 
the diary he kept from 1843 untilhis death and of which, until recently, his 
daughter, Madame Henneguy, had released only fragments ; he knows the 
fourteen volumes of correspondence and the many letters released since the 
first collection was published, and he has the advantage of the studies in which 
Puech, Guy Grand, Duveau, Amoudraz, Lubac and the editors of the new 
edition of the collected works have examined the problems mentioned above 
as well as of Duveau’s“ Vie ouvriére sous le Second Empire,” which throws light 
into every corner of the period of Proudhon’s maturity. 


M. Dolléans has welded all this brilliantly together and added his own 
sympathetic insight and critical judgment. The result is the most attractive 
as well as the most accurate portrait of Proudhon so far. Some ideas still stick 
in one’s throat, even after M. Dolléans’s careful presentation of the context 
in which they were evolved—Proudhon’s pathological anti-feminism, for 
instance, and his intolerant denunciations of fellow-socialists from whom 
he expected (and mostly got) a much greater degree of understanding than 
he was ever willing to accord. 

M. Dolléans presents these and other weaknesses as the defects of 
Proudhon’s virtues: the anti-feminism as a part of the revulsion of a 
stetnly self-disciplined moralist from the mascarade of the closing years of 
Saint-Simonism, the intolerance as part of his unyielding individualism. 
The truth, as it emerges afresh from nearly every page of this book, is that 
Proudhon combined an immense receptiveness and a mind perpetually 
questing along new paths of inquiry with a quite special capacity for 
focussing his whole mind and energy on his latest intellectual discoveries. 
He saw each one as it came with a peculiar intensity of illumination and 
wrote of it in a state of acute intellectual excitement that multiplied his 
tloquence, but blinded him to whatever truth there was in anything else, 
including his own past writings, which he condemned as readily as he did 
those of his opponents and (still more) his friends. He was too completely 
individualist ever to sacrifice so much as a comma to any need for common 
action. “‘ Le socialisme,” he wrote, “ c'est la révolution. De cette révolution, je 
me trouve étre la premitre sentinelle et je n'ai pas de caporal qui me donne Ja consigne. 
Je fais donc ce que bon me semble.” In this monolithic frame of mind, he was 
always convinced that he had said the last word and that no reader could 
fail to be convinced by it,— and that not only as a young author, but inhis 
maturer years. 

That is not intellectual arrogance but the crusading spirit that sees one 
enemy at a time and charges it with a confidence born of passion rather than 
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of judgment. M. Dolléans leads us 
through the long succession of 
Proudhon’s crusades and paints a 
portrait of the crusader that inspires 
respect and sometimes affection, even 
for his most exasperating virtues. 
There is, as I have said, only one 
book on Proudhon in English and 
there are no translations, except of 
one or two of his earliest works. 
That no doubt, is in part because he 
is too French to translate. His best 
passages, have some of the finest 
prose of the nineteenth century, his 
ideas on mutualism and pluralism 
and federalism are still worth study- 
ing for their own sakes, and some 
of his more prophetic remarks, as for 
instance on the dangers of demagogic 
dictatorships and of muddle-headed 
revolutions, are depressingly topical, 
but all his writing is so charged 
with purely French (and sometimes 
purely nineteenth century) overtones 
that it goes flat and insipid in 
translation. Consider, for instance, 


the title of his greatest work, “La 


Justice dans Ja Révolution et dans 
PEglse”: who can render into 
English all the decades of conflicting 
emotions that go into the three key 
words of that title? It is partly, 
too, that, despite the contradictions 
and perhaps because of them, so 
much of what he wrote makes sense 
only in the context of all the rest of his 
works, at any rate within each of the 
three periods into which M. Dolléans 
divides his life, and the whole is too 
voluminous to find a market here, 
so he must, presumably, remain 
inaccessible to those who cannot 
read at least a dozen volumes of his 
passionate, cascading, erudite prose. 
To these people, M. Dolléans’s book 
offers a synthesis which they will find 
nowhere else and for those who 
already know Proudhon he brings 
together the keys to a dozen 
problems. W. PIcKxes. 
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MAKERS OF THE LABOUR MoveMENT. By MarGarer Coie. WITH 
A ForEworp By HuGH Datron. (Longmans. 319 pp. 155.) 


HE history of a great movement, profoundly modifying form and 
content in the social, economic, and political spheres of life and producing 
new attitudes, new kinds of men and women, for the furthering of its ends, 
ca possess more than the intrinsic and obvious values of scholarship in 
such a field: such a history can make or destroy the living subject of its 
study. So far the British labour and socialist movement has had no such 
history, for even the noble effort of Max Beer suffers from the haste with 
which it was written, the date at which it was written, and the style of its 
author. Mrs. Cole does not pretend to furnish such a history, but her 
vantage point in time, the new sources and judgments made available by a 
whole new range of experience, enable her frequently to see more deeply 
into the causes and motives of the working-class movement and its makers 
than has any previous worker in this field. 

Her approach is biographical, and the standard of these fifteen short 
biographies varies a good deal. At first sight the selection of subjects looks 
arbitrary, but reflection and a reading of the text convinced the present 
writer that a better choice would be hard to make. There is one serious 
omission: MacDonald. His absence is not properly explained, and, 
distasteful though he may be, one can surely think of no career more clearly 
demonstrating the weakness and the strength of British labour. 

The book falls naturally into two sections. The first from Paine to 
Mill, is competent, lucid, and contains nothing but material familiar to most 
trade unionists and Labour Party members who are at all interested in such 
things. The second section is much more valuable and much less even in 
quality. This part of the book dares to deal with the dull but important— 
such men as Mitchell and Applegarth—with ideologues of influence, such as 
Morris and Wells, and propagandists of genius, almost forgotten by the 
younger generation, such as Blatchford. All these are vivid and useful 
portraits (save that of Wells) of figures of essential importance in a past too 
old to be held in memory by the young, too recent to gain entry into 
“respectable” history. 

This recent history, made accessible by the easy path of biography, is of 
peculiar importance both practically (for there is a recurrence, both of types 
of personality and of situations and problems, in labour history from which 
much can be learned), and as a source of genuine inspiration and that 
feeling of kinship with the past which guided Mrs. Cole’s choice of epigraph : 

“He who dies shall not die lonely ; many a one has gone before. 

He who lives shall bear no burden heavier than the life they bore.” 
(Mrs. Cole has clearly a fondness for Morris, and her essay on him here is 
pethaps the most attractive in this book.) It is especially important that 
the variety (and sheer oddity !) of these labour pioneers should be made 
apparent at a time when Marxist writers are probably the most active workers 
in the field of working-class history, claiming the most improbable: people 
for their own and enormously magnifying the parts played by such men as 
Etnest Jones or John Maclean—important though both of these certainly 
were. Nor, on the other hand, does Mrs. Cole fall into the opposite 
ttror of over-estimating the Anglican contribution to labour history. 

For the person, then, who wants to find out about the roots of the 
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labour movement here is a compact, clear and attractive introduction, 
complete with index and a useful, short bibliography. But there is one 
serious fault: to reach the appropriate audience the book should cost 
35. 6d. or, better, appear as a Pelican. Fifteen shillings is far too dear for 
the rank and file member who is the truest maker of the British labour 
movement. Donatp G. MacRae. 






































THe Hasspurc Monarcuy. By A. J. P. Taytor. (Hamish Hamilton, i 
272 pp. 15S.) ‘ 
RITING in 1913, Wickham Steed remarked that the Habsburg : 

Monarchy had ever been a butt for epigram. Mr. Taylor carries on this t 

tradition in his new version of his book first published in 1941. But P 

Wickham Steed, having lived in Vienna, the heart of the Empire, for ten fi 

years, was concerned to penetrate deeper into the complexities and contra- q 

dictions of the Monarchy, which made it so easy a target for destructive " 

criticism, and to announce his faith that convulsions should herald not the & 
approach of death, but the entrance into a new life. Mr. Taylor, surveying th 
the tangled story from a comfortable distance in time, is concerned only to te 
prove that the Monarchy was dead or dying long before its final collapse. ba 

Events proved Wickham Steed wrong. Mr. Taylor, knowing the eral * 

verdict, was in a stronger position to see in the convulsion the seeds of ; 

decay, and not the seeds of healthy change. But he weakens his case by lis 
overstatement. He employs every weapon in the brilliant armoury of his th 
mind to attack the Monarchy and to lay bare the dead weight at the centre. - 

Paradoxes and epigrams abound. But he seems to have confused life with ve 

power. That Austria-Hungary ceased to be a real European power after the 

the defeat by Germany at Sadowa in 1866 is true: that she ceased thereafter his 
fully to exist is not. Similarly, France finally ceased to be a real power B ™ 
after the German defeat in 1940: she did not cease to exist, not only because - 
the French nation is indestructible, but because she remains a European the 

necessity. Mr. Taylor constantly points out that after 1866, Austria- e 

Hungary remained a European necessity. Yet he is concerned to prove in bril 

The Habsburg Monarchy that all talk of “lost opportunities ” is merely a ren 

“ liberal illusion.” It is interesting that he admits that he himself suffered the 

from this illusion when writing the first version of this book in 1941. In Eu 

his preface he writes: “‘ These regrets are no part of the duty of a historian, ther 
especially when the story which he tells makes it clear, time after time, that whe 
there were no opportunities to be lost.” The trouble is that his story om 
does not make this clear. Mot 

On the contrary, he makes it clear that both the chief European powers fron 
and the various nationalities within the Empire wished to preserve the brie 

Monarchy. If Austria collapsed, the alternative would have been either tefe: 

Greater Germany or an extension of Russian power or a combination of of . 

both. Neither alternative was acceptable to Great Britain, France, Germany, wait 

or Russia. And within the Monarchy, the Austrian Germans did not wish  °™ 

to be swallowed up in Greater Germany ; the Hungarians knew that Great a 

Hungary would be great no more if Austria disappeared. The Czechs, B “I 

Poles, Ruthenes, and Slavs preferred Austrian hegemony to the prospect La 






of German or Russian rule. There was therefore an underlying unity of 
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purpose in a desire to maintain the 
Habsburg Monarchy. Yet in the 
years following 1866, little 
constructive was achieved. It is 
impossible not to believe that 
opportunities were lost by Francis 
Joseph. 

In Mr. Taylor’s book, little space 
is devoted to Francis Joseph. He 
appears, as a deus ex machina who 
appoints and sacks ministers at will, 
bent only on maintaining his imperial 
prerogatives. The various national 
figures appear as puppets, holding 
the stage and the limelight for a 
while, only to disappear abruptly in 
a stormy crisis. Mr. Taylor sees 
them through the wrong end of the 
telescope mostly absurd figures, 
smaller than life, fit subjects for 
sneering paradoxes. 

This attitude of mind makes a 
lively book, eminently readable ; 
there is not a dull or pedestrian 
sentence from beginning to end. But 
it raises the doubt: surely this is not 
the whole story, not the objective 
historical approach. Mr. Taylor has 
tead widely in contemporary docu- 
ments and books published during 
the last fifty years. He has achieved 
a miracle of compression, which, 
brilliant though it is, inevitably 
means that he takes for granted in 
the reader a wide knowledge of 
European events. This book will 
therefore be of most value to those 
who are already familiar with the 
complex story of the Habsburg 
Monarchy, and who can supplement 
from their own knowledge the 
brief, often cynical, but entertaining, 
teferences of Mr. Taylor. He is one 
of the most original historians 
writing to-day, with a superb 
command of language. It is to be 
Sta that he will one day find a 
subject which engages his sympathy 
as well as his profound critical 

ties. ANNE WHYTE. 
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THE Wuire House Papers oF Harry L. Hopkins. An Intimate History 
By Rosert E. SHERwoop. Vol. I, September, 1939—January, 1942. 
(Eyre e> Spottiswoode. 491 pp. 255.) 


Ciano’s Driptomatic Papers. Edited by Matcotm MUGGERIDGE. 
(Odhams. 490pp. 175. 6d.) 


Up to the twentieth century, policy and diplomacy remained an aristo- 
cratic preserve and the common hed were not allowed to catch a glimpse 
of what went on behind the scenes among the chief actors until all of them 
had been safely dead and buried for a century or more. Only in our own 
day would the publication of these two books be possible. Here we can 
see exactly what went on “ at the highest level ” in the fashioning of high 
politics—the exact words which Ministers used to one another and the 
cigars which they smoked. It is a fascinating, if at times a revolting, spectacle. 

The American book is much the more fascinating and important. Harry 
Hopkins was a very remarkable man. He belonged to the type of politician 
which the United States is happy in possessing—Winant was another— 
the passionate idealist of immense practical ability. He began his career 
as Secretary of the Board of Child Welfare, joined the Red Cross in the 
1914 wart, and after the war took a job in the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. The turning point for him came when in 1928 
Roosevelt was elected Governor of New York and set up the Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration; for Hopkins became first Deputy 
Chairman and later Chairman. This was the beginning of Hopkins’s 
association with Roosevelt. When the latter became President, Hopkins 
became the Administrator of the gigantic relief programme and a pillar of 
the New Deal. During the war he was a kind of Grand Vizier to the 
President and his most intimate friend. He lived in the White House and 
conducted the most vital and delicate negotiations for Roosevelt in Washing- 
ton, London, and Moscow. All the time Hopkins was a very sick man, 
often on the brink of death, but his energy was colossal and he never spared 
himself. In Mr. Sherwood’s book we see the man exactly as he was and it 
is a fascinating picture. But the book is much more than a biography; it 
is of outstanding historical importance, for it gives us in great detail, and 
often in secret documents, the inside history of the most crucial negotiations 
and decisions that determined American and British policy during the war. 

Ciano’s diplomatic papers are also of some historical importance. They 
cover the years 1936 to 1942 and are a record of negotiations and conversa- 
tions with a large number of statesmen and politicians. The most inter- 
esting are, perhaps, two in which Ciano himself played no part. The first 
is Grandi’s long, detailed report of his meeting on February 18, 1938, with 
Chamberlain and Mr. Eden in which the British Prime Minister, after secretly 
negotiating with the Italian Ambassador behind the back of his Foreign 
Secretary, double-crossed his colleague in the presence of and to the delight 
of Grandi, never realizing that he himself was being double-crossed by the 
Italian. This is a record of the most ignominious and shameful action in 
the history of British foreign policy. Another conversation of considerable 
interest is one between Mussolini, Franco, and Suner at Bordighera in 
February, 1941, when the Duce, at Hitler’s request, tried unsuccessfully to 
get Franco to enter the war. 
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Though one can read the account of Neville Chamberlain’s behaviour, 
referred to above, only with shame, the two books are legitimately a source 
of pride and comfort to the Anglo-Saxon. In both we can read exactly 
what the statesmen and other public men in Italy and Germany on the one 
hand and in Britain and the U.S.A. on the other said, did, and thought. If 
one excepts Chamberlain, the standards of political and, indeed, human 
behaviour in the Anglo-Saxon countries are infinitely higher than in Italy 
and Germany. The Foreign Secretaries of the two Axis countries were 
vulgar, stupid, tenth-rate crooks, Hitler and Mussolini crude gangsters, 
and not one decent, honest man or public servant appears in their entourage. 
The Americans and British who appear in Mr. Sherwood’s book belong to 
a different world, a world in which there is a high standard of human 
decency and public morality. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Empire. By H. V. Hopson. (Faber. 186 pp. 
155.) 

CoLONIAL PoLicy AND PRACTICE. A COMPARATIVE StuDY OF BuRMA AND 
NETHERLANDS INpIA. By J. S. Furntvaty. (Cambridge University 
Press. 568 pp. 365.) 


R. HODSON and Mr. Furtiivall start from different premises and it 
would be surprising if they arrived at similar conclusions. Mr. Hodson 
preaches a new gospel for an old empire. Mr. Furnivall, analysing the 
methods and results of empire-building in Burma and the Netherlands 
East Indies warns us not to try to do it again. He recognises the logic 
as well as the justice of independence, appreciates its problems, and hopes 
that the result will be friendship between East and West. Mr. Hodson, on 
the other hand, still plans to apply a strategy based on “‘ Land of Hope and 
Glory” to regions where the people tend increasingly to listen to the 
tune of the “ Internationalle.” 

Britain itself, Mr. Hodson points out, was the core of empire defence 
for the best part of two centuries. Though the cemeteries of Flanders are 
scattered with the graves of British citizens of all colours and creeds, it is 
true of course that the strategic buttons were pressed in Whitehall and 
that red-hats usually sheltered white faces. The British Empire, Mr. 
Hodson maintains, was the chief factor in securing world order from the 
Treaty of Vienna in 1914. In 1948 he still believes that world order must 
be “either an adaptation or an enlargement of the British Empire system 
of world peace.” The cordons sanitaires, “held by the strength of the 
British Empire,” localised wars and this was “ the main boon that British 
imperialism afforded to the world at large, and in the eyes of the world it 
was the Empire’s main justification.” Its continuation, Mr. Hodson 
argues, is required as the condition of Britain’s survival as a great power, 
which in turn is required by the world to make peace possible. He goes 
so far as to say that, if it did not exist, “ this thin red line ” of empire would 
have to be invented, on the assumption—which is fundamental throughout 
his book—that the main problem of “ twentieth century empire” is the 
Soviet Union’s bid for world domination. 
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Mr. Hodson holds that in the inter-war years the League-Washington 
system was allowed to obscure the vital needs of empire defence. Thus 
the Indian Ocean area, almost self-sufficient in raw materials, industrial 
capacity and man-power, was never developed as an “ independent asset 
in empire defence and world order.” As a consequence Pearl Harbour 
calied the bluff of white supremacy in the East. In the post-war world, 
Mr. Hodson suggests, a different and varied form of British Common- 
wealth organisation is necessary, one that would include an “ operating 
group ” for defence in the Indian Ocean, another for colonial policy and 
economic development in Africa, and a third for the conduct of a sterling 
currency system. And soon. This would involve much reorganisation 
in Whitehall, and the setting up of a body in London parallel to the Com- 
mission for South-East Asia. In the case of South-East Asia the members 
would be the Foreign Secretary, the Secretaries of State for Commonwealth 
Relations and for Colonies respectively, and the Minister of Defence, other 
Ministers being invited when necessary. This is the skeleton of Mr. 
Hodson’s “‘ Twentieth Century Empire,” the ‘‘ Fourth British Empire,” 
as he calls it. 

Such a revised Empire would bear ‘‘ the main burden of disproving 
that part of the neo-Marxist case which alleges that capitalist democracy . . . 
must be imperialist . . . and must eventually be destroyed by their own 
revolt or by the wars between rival imperialisms.” And it would form a 
“third Great Power” which would challenge the “hegemony of the 
world to the rivalry of two great unions—the American and the Soviet.” 


There are several weaknesses in Mr. Hodson’s argument. First there 
is the fact that since his book was written, Soviet-American tension has 
already made it out of date; inter-Dominion, Anglo-American, South 
Pacific, and Western Union strategic talks have presumably led to joint 
strategic blue-prints in Washington and Whitehall. Secondly, the countries 
which are the main strategic hinterland of the Indian Ocean—India, Burma, 
and Malaya—are faced with separate, but fundamentally similar problems 
which necessitate important, even if incalculable, differences in Asian and 
Dominion defence schemes, and thirdly, the discovery that guerilla warfare 
is still a very powerful weapon in the hands of colonial peoples. It is 
especially because he appreciates the implications of the Resistance move- 
ments that Mr. Furnivall’s scholarly and intimately informed book provides 
a more fruitful approach to present problems than Mr. Hodson’s. 

In some points they are in agreement. Both, for instance, show that 
bureaucracy tends to preserve the status quo in economic and social affairs, 
and that (to quote Mr. Hodson) “ alien bureaucracy comes to rest pre- 
dominantly upon the support of the Have section of society,” and that 
the British, especially in the Victorian dinginess of the Colonial Office, were 
far removed from the lives of the people whom they ruled. “‘ Remember 
they are human” rather than “ Remember, thou art human” should, he 
says, be whispered daily into the ear of the Whitehall official. 

Mr. Furnivall carries this argument much further. Writing as an 
administrator with a long experience of Burma, he maintains that under 
Colonial rule, even where ruler and the people are in touch, the contact 
is only that of public and policeman. Mr. Hodson recognised the problem 
of aloofness, but felt superior ; Mr. Furnivall deplored this aloofness, and 
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began to understand and accept the values of Burmese society. He 
mastered the difficult language of Burma, followed remote highways and 
byways of Burmese history, and studied Buddhism, which is still the 
religion of almost all Burmans. He analysed the impact of British rule in 
Burma, and, as the result of this life-time study, has been able to write 
a book that puts every colonial servant in his debt. 

The common feature of all colonial relations in Asia, he maintains, is 
that the principle of social life rests on “ religion, personal authority and 
customary obligations,” whereas the Western system rests “on reason, 
impersonal law and individual rights.” In its relations with the East, 
the West has made the maintenance of order the first condition of dominion. 
The violent impact of the West on Burma and the Netherlands East 
Indies is the basis of an interesting comparison. Both countries came 
under the effective rule of Britain and Holland respectively, shortly after 
the industrialisation of the West. But whereas the British “ relied on western 
principles of law and economic freedom,” the Dutch “tried to conserve 
and adapt to modern use the tropical principles of custom and authority.” 


Mr. Furnivall’s experience of Burma is, of course, far more profound 
than his knowledge of the Netherlands East Indies about which there is 
still much to be written. But on Burma and Anglo-Burmese relations 
it is unlikely that anyone will ever write with more knowledge and 
understanding than Mr. Furnivall. He shows how administrative 
machinery, centralised in Whitehall, developed, unhappily for Burma, only 
on Western lines. Western efficiency was often incompatible with social 
justice, since Burmese society was based on traditions entirely alien to 
our conceptions of social welfare. Whilst it is true that some of the 
abuses of the Burmese political and social systems were removed, the 
stable elements in social life were also undermined. The village was 
changed from a social unit into a unit of administration, and education 
was converted “from a social force into an instrument of individual 
ambition.” Economic progress was rapid, but practically the whole 
direction of industry and commerce was in British hands. Mr. Furnivall’s 
statistics show that the ordinary people of Burma were poorer for British rule. 


One of the worst of British blunders was to administer Burma as an 
outpost of India with which Burmans had little contact and no similarity. 
It was deeply resented by the Burmans who regarded it as derogatory to 
their national status and who saw themselves ousted from the administration 
of their own country by Indians. 

Mr. Furnivall argues that only independence can satisfy the needs and 
the demands of people who have lived under colonial rule. Then, and 
then only, can they feel free to develop and to accept those elements of 
Western life which are seen to be good in themselves and compatible with 
their own way of life. Assuming that this is true of all colonial relations, 
Mr. Furnivall develops his own theory of social reintegration and concludes 
that international collaboration on an equal footing is possible and desirable 
in the common interests of East and West. We see here the contrast 
between these two expert writers. Mr. Hodson sees the colonial peoples 
as part of a British Empire system of defence. Mr. Furnivall sees them as 
civilisations of their own and considers how far we can be useful to each 
other. DorotHy WoopMan. 
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Timez LoNGER THAN Rope.—By Epwarp Roux. (Vitor Gollancz Lid. 
399 pp. With Index and Maps. 18s.) 


Or South Africa’s eleven and a half million people only two and a half 
million are white. Nearly a million are coloured persons of mixed blood, 
including the descendants of the Hottentots. Over a quarter of a million 
Indians live chiefly in Natal. The vast majority, over seven million, are 
Bantu.” It is of this vast majority that Mr. Roux writes. 

It is a sad tale, with a title appropriately taken from a proverb of West 
Indian slavery: “Time longer dan Rope.” The belief that slavery will 
ultimately disappear, that improvement must come with time, is the belief 
that gives hope to the Bantu, no longer legally slaves, but in every other 
sense suffering the burdens of the underprivileged. It is a belief which 
must often seem to be derived from the hope of desperation rather than 
from an objective analysis of the facts, for the Bantu have not always been 
slaves, and have little on their side but the weight of their majority. As 
time has gone on in South Africa, their lot has in many respects become 
worse, not better, and the current utterances of South African politicians 
(they can hardly be called “‘ statesmen ”’) indicate that worse is yet to come. 

Mr. Roux begins his story with the meeting of the Portuguese and the 
Bantu in the neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay. When Vasco da Gama 
rounded the Cape in 1497, the Portuguese found the southern portion of 
the continent peopled with the ancestors of the present-day Hottentots 
and Bushmen. “ It was not until they came to Delagoa Bay that they saw 
the first black men and heard from them stories of a great black kingdom 
in the heart of the land, the Kingdom of Monomatapa,” of which very little 
isknown. The Zimbabwe ruins remain to indicate that a people more than 
primitive once lived in Central Africa, but the causes of their decline and 
the heights they may have achieved in their zenith remain to be discovered 
by the archzologist and the anthropologist. Mr. Roux merely mentions 
their existence in passing, for he is not concerned, in this book, with the 
cultural potentialities or contributions of the Bantu, but with their struggle 
to assert themselves in the last two hundred years of South African history. 

As the Bantu moved southwards, they met the outposts of the advancing 
Dutch settlers, who established themselves in Cape Town in 1652. Along 
the south-eastern stretch of coast, from the Fish River to Natal, the Bantu 
and the Europeans, both Dutch and British, fought for the right to settle 
the south and west of South Africa. The contest was not as uneven as 
might be expected, for some of the Bantu—notably the Zulus—adopted 
methods of organisation for war which were vastly superior to the 
development of their weapons, and the Europeans were always divided 
amongst themselves. Not only had the English and Dutch their own 
conflicting loyalties, but there were sections amongst the Europeans of 
both communities who differed profoundly from each other in their 
attitudes towards the Bantu. Moreover, circumstances altered as the 
settlements advanced and the Europeans became more numerous. At the 
beginning, there had been a surprising amount of intermarriage between 
them and the Hottentots, and the people of various groups, such as Malay 
or Negro, who were brought into the Cape as labour. But as they moved 
forward, and came into contact with the more formidable Bantu, conceptions 
as well as necessities changed. After the Great Trek, the Transvaal began 
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its life with a policy of full-blooded racial discrimination, while in Natal 
Shepstone’s policy of “ indirect rule” did indeed aim at raising the Bantu 
to the European level of civilisation, but was based on segregation. 

Today, European influence has penetrated into the heart of the con- 
tinent, while the Bantu are spreading in ever greater numbers into the 
extreme south-west, coming in as labourers and workers of every descrip- 
tion. The clash between the two now takes place over the whole area of 
South Africa, and the milder social climate of the Cape is being disturbed by 
the conflict. The last remnant of the early “ Cape policy of identity ” is 
being assailed by Dr. Malan’s attack on the status of the coloured people. 
The conflict in South Africa today, then, is a conflict which ranges the 
Bantu with the peoples that they themselves pushed southward and west- 
ward, with the Hottentot and Bushman, with the coloureds of the Cape, 
as well as with, in this century, the Indians in Natal. As the struggle has 
roceeded, the Bantu have entered into industry, they have become 
politically conscious, and many of them have gained education, but all of 
them, as they have had increasing contact with the European, have felt 
increasingly the insult as well as the injury involved in the colour bar. On 
the European side, it has become increasingly difficult to stand for 
“humane” treatment of the Bantu, for humane treatment is no longer 
sufficient, in face of a claim to complete equality. It is clear that the day 
is not far off when South Africa must cut the knot, and proceed either to 
cultural integration or to the permanent inequality which Dr. Malan 
envisages. If the second choice is made, there can be nothing but catas- 
trophe at first, and only in the long run will it be seen whether time is 
indeed longer than rope. 

If the choice is to be integration, the first requirement is that South 
Africans of different colours shall cease to think of themselves as water- 
tight communities, and shall look back on their past history as a pattern 
woven by a multitude of hands with many prone of thread. Mr. Roux 
follows one strand only in his book, but it is an essential strand, without 
which the pattern could not have been made, and which is generally 
ignored. He sees South African history through the eyes of the Bantu 
tather than through those of the Europeans. He sees it, therefore, as a 
struggle for land, as a history of retreating boundaries, defeats, labour 
otganisation, strikes, and a hunger for education. His heroes, too, are 
not those of the Boer child’s textbook, but Makana, Tshaka, Moshesh, 
Kabavu, Kadalie, and, in the present day, an Indian, Dadoo. It is a part 
of history that must be known, and it is the great merit of Mr. Roux’s book 
that he makes it known clearly and in detail, confident that in doing so he 
4 making a contribution to the solution of the problems of sick South 

tica. 

His book is, therefore, of extreme importance. The whole of Africa 
is watching what goes on in the South. If South Africa is able to conquer 
its difficulties, there will be hope for many miles further north. There can 
only be two ways—either integration or anarchy. If it is to be integration, 
then it will become possible to write a real history of South Africa, in 
which the whole pattern is woven. Mr. Roux brings us one step nearer 
to that goal by illuminating the part of the pattern that may turn out to be 
the most important part. MARjoRIE NICHOLSON. 
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COLLECTIVE SECURITY IN Swiss EXPERIENCE (1291-1948). By WILLIAM 
E. Rapparp. (Allen C Unwin. 150 pp. 125. 6d.) 

La CONSTITUTION FEDERALE DE LA SUISSE 1848, 1948. By WILLIAM E, 
RapparD. (La Baconnitre, Neuchatel-Suisse. 478 pp. 

THE Most CivitisED PEopLE IN Europs. By HAMILTon Fyre. (Aden & 
Unwin. 102 pp. 35. 6d.) 


SwitrzERLAND has more than five centuries of experience as a loose 
confederacy. It has just completed a further inositol years as a federal 
state. By geography, tradition, by its economic and social history, and 
by the development of its social and political ideas it belongs to western 
Europe, in the growth of whose civilisation it has so intimately shared. 
What further contribution has it to make, what lessons does its long federal 
experience offer, at a time when closer union—whether a league, confederacy, 
or federal state—is on the practical programme of the countries of west 
European and Atlantic contact ? 

Some contend that Switzerland is too small, and its erstwhile soverei 
cantons too infinitesimal by comparison with modern states for any uel 
conclusions to be drawn from Swiss experience. There can be no doubt, 
and indeed it emerges from Professor Rappard’s pages, that the principle 
of neutrality to which the Swiss have so resolutely, and until now so wie 
clung has done much to preserve their union. A country called upon to 
play the part of a great power participating in the wars of Europe could 
not have hoped to hold together such diverse and independent entities 
as those which the Swiss Confederation comprised. Neutrality has played 
for Switzerland the part which the balance of power has played for England 
in her international relations ; each was a guide to and almost a condition 
of survival. But size is a deceptive argument. When the balance of 
power concept was being developed by England, her population was 
much the same as that of Switzerland now, yet no one would question the 
continuity of policy between England of then and of today. And the 
very independence of the Swiss, with their insistence on cantonal rights, 
served to strengthen their unity as a means of securing their independence 
against the outside world. There is no reason to suppose that their inde- 
pendence of spirit would have been greater or less according to the size 
of the political units into which they were gathered. 

Once it is admitted that Swiss experience may be of wider federal signi- 
ficance, there is much in it that may be found suggestive and illuminating. 
The Swiss never found it necessary to create a federal supreme court to 
interpret their fundamental agreements, but were able to rely for this upon 
their normal political machinery. The Swiss supreme executive has always 
been an elective and representative council and never a single man as 
president. If both these facts provide a tribute to the maturity of political 
judgment and. the ready spirit of omen which they have developed 
over centuries of almost uninterrupted self-government, they also suggest 
that certain federal institutions which are peculiarly difficult to envisage for 
western Europe may not be necessary for its integration. In some ways, too, 
federal Switzerland appears a microcosm of western Europe, with its lin- 
guistic differences, the keen conflict of religious creeds, the contrasting 
economic and social character of its rural and os cantons, their divergencies 


between oligarchy and democracy which so actively divided them in the past. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Professor Rappard’s answer to the question how and why the four 
religious conflicts between Swiss cantons prior to the French Revolution 
never led to the disruption of the Confederation is as follows. ‘“ The 
main reason therefore, I believe, is to be found in the very fabric of that 
ill-jointed but strangely resilient body. Had Switzerland been a rigidly 
unified state, and not a very loose alliance of sovereign commonwealths, 
it may be surmised that one of its two religious groups would have crushed 
and suppressed the other or perhaps have led it to seek salvation in foreign 
intervention and secession. As it was, when one party had prevailed over 
the other—none of the Swiss wars of religion ever cated: in a military 
stalemate—the cantons, both Protestant and Catholic, which had not been 
immediately engaged in hostilities, brought their whole united pressure to 
bear on the belligerents to bring them to terms and to induce them to 
accept a peace of moderation.” But that is to reveal a continuing spirit of 
unity in the Confederation as a whole greater than the momentary, though 
violent, discord between some of its members. And when this basic unity 
was undermined by a political discord so keen that some of the cantons 
felt a greater affinity with the French revolutionaries than with their own 
ruling families, then only did the Confederation break down ; it collapsed 
in face of the French invaders, not through any diminution of Swiss military 
valour, but through political disintegration within its own territory. Apart 
from this one experience, Professor Rappard’s account of the working of 
Swiss collective security shows the astonishing extent to which the Swiss 
unity in military alliance was carried. His book on this subject is of remark- 
able insight and fascinating interest. 

That field of the constitutional history and political interpretation of 
modern Switzerland which Professor Rappard has made so eminently his 
own, whether in his study of the federative cantonal pacts or in his pre-war 
“L'Individu et l’Etat dans l’Evolution Constitutionnelle de la Suisse,” 
is that of his new work on the Federal Constitution of Switzerland after a 
century of its life. Here he discusses how and why the ancient Confedera- 
tion became the Federal State of 1848. He then examines the constitution 
as then established, and proceeds to an analysis of subsequent revisions 
and the principal developments which have taken place under it. The whole 
work is in a relatively short compass a comprehensive and invaluable 
study which is likely to remain for many years the chief guide to the subject. 

Mr. Fyfe’s little book is the work of a journalist written for a very different 
audience. If it succeeds in exciting the interest of the casual tourist in 
the way of life of the Swiss people, it will have done a useful job. 


British CINEMAS AND THEIR AUDIENCES. By J. P. Mayer. (Dobson. 

280 pp. 155.) 

OUR or five years ago, when Mr. Mayer turned his sociological eye on 
the English film audience, one rather wondered what would come of it. 
Pubs and coronation days had lately been spied out by the Mass-observers ; 
here was Mr. Mayer, with a somewhat different method and manner, 
quizzing among the crowd that gapes at a screen. The girls who frequent 
picture-palaces may (as the rhyme assures us) have no use for psycho- 
analysis, but they responded to Mr. Mayer’s questionnaires. He arranged 
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competitions in The Picturegoer, he got school-children to write essays, he 
grasped at statistical surveys, and armed with these documents and a boyish 
enthusiasm he set the formidable apparatus of his own learning in motion. 
Its first product was Sociology of the Film; the present volume is the second, 
and there will be more to follow. 

The documents are fascinating. “‘ Most of all, I think, films have made 
me dissatisfied with my life. I know that all the stories are not true, and the 
characters merely exist on celluloid—I have told myself that hundreds of 
times—but somehow my brain refuses to accept it and I am more dis- 
satisfied than ever. Films are like a drug—the more one has the more one 
wants, and yet, after seeing a film there is no satisfaction. Everything 
seems flat and dull when the last scene flickers out, and knowing that— 
I still go.” The writer is a typist aged 19, daughter of a miner; not many 
are as intelligent. Most are dazzled and want to be; they fall in love with 
their favourites, pick up American slang and imitate hair-do’s, learn new 
ways of kissing, wish to enjoy luxuries, to travel, to go on the films, to be 
frightened and rescued by the right man. One, a medical student, recalls 
that at the age of fifteen her tastes were for a while masochistic ; another 
finds that, after enjoying a film, she goes home and answers letters. A 
woman of thirty, who had once studied Christian Science for Mary Pickford’s 
sake, now truly believes in the survival of souls since seeing Topper Takes a 
Trip; and a boy clerk finds himself “more receptive to love-making, 
though I am sorry to say is of very little use to me as I am very shy towards 
where girls are concerned.” There are even a couple of highbrows, one 
male and one female, rather lost in this stampede of the herd. 


Fascinating! And how different from their texture is Mr. Mayer’s: 

. a fine example of what William Stern has termed Angstlust. Angst 
is what Goethe described as an Urphaenomen. Kierkegaard and the existen- 
tialist philosophers . . .” The page (147) fairly staggers with quotations, 
references, footnotes, and names, while all that has been said is that an 
element of pleasurable fright is involved in play. At times the awful dignity 
of Mr. Mayer’s approach may remind one of an Emett train, with every 
bell ringing and all the pistons on show. 


But there is method behind the manner, and that’s more than can be said 
for a Mass-Observation report. Mr. Mayer realises that his cross-section 
has been taken from a special class—those, among the readers of a film- 
magazine, who will spread themselves on paper. He accepts, too, the 
fact that the replies were to some extent guided by the questions. When 
allowances have been made, he thinks, the evidence is still characteristic 
and valuable ; and probably there he’s right. 

Two points emerge, then, clearly from his inquiry: that children and 
adolescants are the chief filmgoers, and that this early film-going administers 
shocks of a more or less serious nature. How far such shocks would be 
avoided by staying out of cinemas is, of course, endlessly debatable. Does 
the horror film corrupt or purge? Are our tendencies to violence stimu- 
lated or assuaged by the screen gangster ? Mr. Mayer, I suspect, dissapproves 
of all such films on principle, assumes that what distresses him will harm 
others, and would meet the situation with government censorship. There 
many of us will disagree with him. So far as the evidence goes in these 
pages Mr. Karloff, that bogey of millions, has done no more harm than 
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many an ill-looking tramp in a lane, and the one confession of masochism 
(already referred to) owed its origin to a Laurel and Hardycomedy. I doubt 
whether even the benevolent Mr. Mayer would have spotted danger there. 
Ignore, however, the gently legislative mood and the unwieldiness of 
manner, and how much are these “ sociological studies ” likely to teach us? 
Quite a lot, I believe. They pin down what is commonly ignored or taken 
for granted. Film producers are interested only in the length of queues, 
film critics in aesthetic appeal, and the government in a rich field for taxes; 
Mr. Mayer does really take us a little way into the audience with its individual 
thoughts and feelings. For that we should all, in our better moments, 
be grateful to him. ‘He has an explorer’s zeal. It is the strongest of 
passions that has brought together two such disparates as Mr. Mayer and 
his subject. G. W. STontEr. 


MILITARY AND POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF ATOMIC ENERGY. By P. M.S. 
Buacketr. (Turnstile Press. 216 pp. 125. 64.) 


SUBJECT of such importance as the coming of atomic energy demands 
the calmest appraisal. Can it be that the dramatic circumstances in which 
the two atomic bombs were used have been the enemy of this, and that the 
full and excellent publicity which has been given to their effects has produced 
an emotional response conducive more to hysteria than to reason? That 
is a part of Professor Blackett’s theme in what is perhaps the most important 
book on this subject of life-and-death significance for mankind which has 
yet been written. “‘ With its aid,” wrote Mr. Stimson of the atomic weapon, 
“ even a very powerful and unsuspecting nation might be conquered withina 
very few days by a very much smallerone.” Such a statement Professor 
Blackett clearly regards as the reverse of calm appraisal, but as representing 
a view that has had far-reaching consequences in American policy. 

In large measure the effect of the two bombs upon the public mind has 
been due to the Japanese surrender which immediately followed them and 
which appeared therefore to be directly attributable to them. But Professor 
Blackett offers evidence that seems incontrovertible for his claim that Japan 
had already decided to surrender before the decision was taken to use them 
and that the American high command was aware of this. Thus the 
American decision was not the last act in a war already over, but the first 
act in the cold war with Russia aimed at preventing effective Russian 
participation in the victory. If this claim is substantiated it would do 
much to explain later developments in the general relations between the 
Soviet Union and the West as well as in the specific proposals for dealing 
internationally with the control of atomic power. 

The general effect of Professor Blackett’s study is to put at a much lower 
level of military significance than that accorded to it in current discussion 
the whole development of atomic power. He asserts that exaggerated 
claims are made for it both from the strategic and the political angle. The 
possibility of its use against small countries is discounted by the natural 
desire of a great power to preserve a territory which it hopes to subject and 
wants to find in a productive condition. That there is any possibility of 
employing the bomb against the United States in the next five years he does 
not credit. He argues too against the prospect of its use by the Soviet 
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Union either in that period or a much longer one. For its value for military 
purposes depends on a military follow-up before the victim has had time to 
recover, and there are no prospects of this in a war between Russia and the 
Unites States, were the bomb to be used by the former. 

On the other hand, with forward bases in Europe from which with the 
present development of aircraft bombing attacks could be launched against 
the Soviet Union, the American position is a very different one. Even here, 
however, Professor Blackett discounts the argument that the sole possession 
of the atomic weapon would necessarily prove effective either in the short 
or the long run. It is not more effective against small targets of military 
importance than the high explosive bomb, and the use of the latter against 
military targets in Germany during the war proved of much less military 
value than was anticipated. It also proved inconclusive except where it 
could be accompanied by the movement of armies. 


It is impossible to do justice here to the careful examination of bombing 
loads, of aircraft potential, and the many details with which Professor 
Blackett builds up his argument on the military consequences of atomic 
energy. Unfortunately much the same is true of his treatment of the 
political consequences. Everyone who ‘is concerned with this urgent 
present problem should read his book and carefully weigh his thesis, so 
different is it from what is currently accepted among western diplomats and 
politicians and in actual public opinion. 

Above all is this true of Professor Blackett’s condemnation of the 
Baruch Plan. This he claims to be calculated to secure a permanent 
American advantage and to have only a thin facade of internationalism. 
Far is it from being that grand unselfish gesture which it has been acclaimed 
by responsible statesmen in the West. So little does it have to offer in 
advantage to Russia that he believes it could not have been put forward 
save as a move in a cold diplomatic game, aimed not at its acceptance but at 
impressing opinion by an apparently generous offer which in reality would 
give nothing away. In all this Professor Blackett does seem to give too 
little weight to the moral advantage which the United States has in the much 
greater information of its armaments that country supplies than Russia. 
But the real weight of his arguments is scarcely affected by that over-emphasis. 

One fact of major importance does emerge from the international dis- 
cussions. That is the much greater significance attached by the U.S.S.R. 
to the potential use of atomic energy for industrial purposes than by the 
U.S.A. This side of the question has been all but lost sight of. So 
dramatic are the military and strategic consequences of atomic energy, so 
much have they been over-dramatised if Professor Blackett’s view is 
accepted, that they have drowned all proper consideration of the possibly 
vast increase in world productivity for peaceful purposes which atomic 
energy brings in its train. Can it be that this is intentional? There is 
evidence of opposition by vested interests. Surely the displacement of 
economic empires which would result from a wide development of atomic 
power, substituting itself for actual sources of industrial power, has pro- 
found political implications. Are the authorities in the West, and par- 
ticularly in this country, sufficiently aware of the political moves which 
economic empires make to prevent their ultimate overthrow ? 

H. R. G. Greaves. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


A Hisrory oF THE Lasour Party FROM 1914. By G. D. H. Cote. 
(Routledge. 516 pp. 185.) 

This book is a sequel to Professor Cole’s British Working-Class Politics, 
1832-1914. It is an admirable book, far and away the best that has been 
written about the Labour Party or labour politics. It is a straightforward, 
chronological history of the party, its policy, triumphs, and disasters from 
1914 to the General Election of 1945 and there is an epilogue dealing briefly 
with the first two years of the present Labour Government. Professor 
Cole always gives all the relevant tacts accurately and lucidly and he handles 
his mass of material with such skill that the book is eminently readable. 


SOCIALISM THE British Way. Edited by DoNALD Munro, with a foreword 
by Herbert Morrison. (Essential Books. 345 pp. 105. 6d.) 


The nature of the book is indicated in its sub-title: “ An assessment of 
the nature and significance of the socialist experiment carried out in Great 
Britain by the Labour Government of 1945.” The assessment is carried 
out departmentally by eleven different authors, predominantly Fabian. 
The first chapter provides an admirable survey of the economic problems of 
the Government by the late Evan Durbin. Professor Cole and John 
Diamond, M.P., deal with industry and Mrs. Cole with the social services. 
The contributions of James Callaghan, M.P. on social equality and Harold 
Nicolson on foreign policy are particularly interesting. Michael Young, 
of the Labour Party, deals with the problems just ahead. It is a stimulating 
book. 


NATIONAL SELF-DETERMINATION. By ALFRED CosBAN. (Oxford Press and 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 186 pp. 155.) 

This is a thoughtful and useful book. Dr. Cobban knows what he is 
talking about and uses his knowledge to good purpose. He begins with a 
survey of the theory and practice of oll dpcuiiatiion before 1918. He 
then deals in two chapters with the application of the principle in the peace 
treaties at the end of the 1914 war and the sequel in the years between the 
wars. This leads him to the conclusion that a reconsideration and new 
definition of self-determination is required. The remainder of his book— 
two-thirds of the whole—is devoted to this task. First he examines self- 
determination in relation to the national state, nationality, sovereignty, and 
democracy and then in relation to the policy and practice of particular states, 
e.g., the British Commonwealth of Nations, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 
Chapter 12 deals with non-European peoples, Chapter 13 with regionalism, 
and Chapter 14 with economic problems. His last chapter deals with the 
limitations of national self-determination and the survival of small states. 


Tue YEAR Book oF Wortp AFFarrs, 1949. (The London Institute of World 
Affairs and Stevens. 342 pp. 205.) 

Professor Keeton and Dr. Schwarzenberger always get together a number 
of admirable contributions to this annual and the present number is well 
up to standard. It begins well with a very interesting paper by Dr. Schwar- 
zenberger himself on the study of international relations. Dr. Haden 
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Guest discusses the future of the British Colonial Empire. One of the best 
contributions is Dr. David Thomson’s on the middle way in France, 
Mr. H. Seton-Watson’s summary of events in Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia is a little disappointing. 
A section is devoted to each of Russia’s satellites, but it reads somewhat 
thin, perhaps because one expected more from Mr. Seton-Watson’s expert 
knowledge than space allowed him to give. Among other papers there is 
an interesting discussion of the conflict of sovereignties in the Antarctic 
by Dr. J. Daniel. 


THE UNITED NAatTIoNs ASSOCIATION YEARBOOK, 1948. Edited by 
H. E. Mapot in collaboration with A. W. pE Rusetr and LEs.iz R. 
Aupous. (Hutchinson. 351 pp. 255.) 

This is a useful yearbook. It begins with a record of the Association’s 
work, 1947-1948. But its most important feature is a fairly full record of 
the work of the United Nations and its several organs and special agencies, 
including the Trusteeship Council and the International Court of Justice. 
It is somewhat difficult to determine what period the yearbook is supposed 
to cover. The information given relates mainly to 1947, but occasionally 
runs well into 1948. A large number of documents are printed in full, 
e.g., the Draft International Covenant on Human Rights, adopted by the 
Commission on December 17, 1947. 


CHRISTOPHER CoLumBus. By SALvADOR DE MapartaGa. (Hollis & 
Carter. 498pp. 185.) 

Mr. de Madariaga’s book was first published ten years ago, but has for 
long been out of print. This new edition is welcome. Mr. de Madaria 
has added some very interesting notes on the books and articles which, 
appearing since the publication of the first edition, have criticised him or 
thrown new light upon his material and theory. His book is scholarly and 
at the same time extremely readable, but it has aroused violent controversy, 

articularly his theory that Christopher Columbus or Cristébal Colén was of 
leeish-Conlen extraction. In his Notes he deals pretty vigorously and, on 
the whole, successfully, with such critics as Professor Morison and Senor 
Pedroso. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE Law. By THE Rr. Hon. Sir HEnay 
SLESSER. (Hwéchinson’s University Library. 75. 6d.) 

This volume forms a good introduction to the study of English law, 
since it describes the machinery and methods of the judicial system. Sir 
Henry Slesser explains the historic origins of the English judiciary and thus 
enables the reader to understand the present organisation of the civil and 
criminal courts in the light of their previous development. He expounds 
the principles of civil and criminal procedure, the elements of the trial, and 
the rdle of the judge. As a former Lord Justice of Appeal, he is particularly 
well fitted to analyse and discuss the “ Law in action,” as seen from the 
Bench. Professor E. C. S. Wade, the Editor of the legal volumes in 
Hutchinson’s University Library, contributes a useful introduction in which 
he explains that the purpose of the book is to give the lay reader a background 
from which he can embark on a study of the substantive rules of law. 
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DIPLOMAT 
IN PEACE 
AND WAR 


By SIR HUGHE 

KNATCHBULL- 

HUGESSEN, 
K.C.M.G. 


Important memoirs of 
official circles in many 
countries told with frank- 
ness, broadmindedness 
and humour, and illustrated 
by the author’s own draw- 
ings. 18s. net Early May 


EGYPTIAN 
SERVICE 


1902-1946 
By SIR THOMAS 
RUSSELL PASHA, 
K.B.E., C.M.G. 


Head of the Cairo police for 
many stormy years, Sir 
Thomas tells a story of 
forty-four years responsible 
service, with al] the gusto 
and resource and aptitude 
that his job demanded. 

With illustrations. 18s. net 


Early May 


BARBARA 
BODICHON 


1827-1891 
By HESTER BURTON 


The real beginning of the 
feminist movement in 
England was long before 
the days of the suffragettes. 
In her picture of the mid- 
Victorian pioneer, bene- 
factress of Girton College, 
Mrs. Burton gives a 
fascinating account of a 
most able and determined 
opponent of male privilege. 
With illustrations. 16s. net 
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Tue HtstoricAL DEVELOPMENT oF 
PrIvATE Britt PROCEDURE AND 
STANDING ORDERS IN THE 
HousE oF Commons. Vol. J. 
By O. Cyprian WILLIAms, 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 175. 6d.) 


This is an exceedingly interesting 
account of one of the special features 
of the British Constitution, namely, 
the Private Bill. The author was for 
40 years a clerk in the House of 
Commons. He is mainly concerned 
with the evolution of private bill 
procedure, and in this respect his 
work differs considerably from 
Clifford’s History of Private Bill 
Legislation, which dealt with the 
substance of private bill legislation 
rather than its form and procedure. 
The present treatise deals briefly 
with the period prior to the intro- 
duction of Standing Orders; it 
treats in some detail of the gradual 
advance towards a code of proced- 
ure between 1774 and 1851 and then 
discusses the modern period which 
began in 1882. The several phases 
of the modern period are examined 
in turn, the story being brought up 
to the revision of standing orders in 
the session 1944-5. Part II of the 
book consists of a calendar of select 
committees, and of other proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons 
sting to private bill legislation. 

Mr. Williams combines a high 
standard of _— scholarshi with 
considerable historical insight and 
knowledge of the parliamentary 

rocess. In the words of the Speaker, 
his book “ provides a chapter of 
parliamentary history which ha 
never yet been written, and which 
will be instructive to historians, 
students and officials of Dominion 
and Colonial Parliaments.” 
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